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PHILOSOPHY. 





Charles Elwood; or, the Infidel Converted. By O. A. 
Brownson. London, 1845. Chapman, Brothers. 
OrteEn before we have had occasion to state the strong objec- 
tions we entertain to the entire class of controversial fictions, 
nor does the great ability displayed in the volume before us ex- 
empt it from the like strictures. It will be unnecessary to re- 
peat these objections now ; the foremost is the unavoidable 
one-sidedness of such productions. Mr. Brownson, it must 
be admitted, is less obnoxious to this complaint than any of 
his fellows; but even he, with the best intentions, bends his 
arguments to his own foregone conclusions, and gives the vic- 

tory in a discussion to his own champion. 

As the purpose of this work is to promulgate a system of 
philosophy, we concluded, after some deliberation, to range it 
under that division of Taz Critic, although its framework 
is fiction. If we have erred in this, our excuse must be the! 
dubious description of his book given by the author himself. 
‘*Tt may be objected,’’ he says, ‘‘ that I have introduced | 
too much fiction for a serious work, and too little, if I 
intended a regular-built novel. All I have to say is, the 
public must take the work as they find it.’’ Further on he 
explains his purpose. ‘‘I am willing the public should take 
the book as an account which I have thought proper to give of 
my own former unbelief and present belief.’’ Although the 
characters are fictitious, it describes his own intellectual expe- 
rience. @ 

Nor will the respect with which the confessions of personal 
experience must always be received be diminished in the pre- 
sent instance by the assurance that the author has ‘‘ embodied 
in it the results of years of inquiry and reflection,’ and that 
it ‘‘deals with the weightiest problems of philosophy and 
theology.”’ 

As such, and not as a fiction, do we accept it, and, thus re- 
garding it, we must admit that it possesses very powerful 
claims upon the attention of the thinking portion of the com- 
munity, for to them it is addressed. It traces the progress of 
a mind from unbelief to belief, from irreligion to religion, and 
this it accomplishes by a calm appeal to the reason—not by 
working upon the fears or the feelings. The regular progress 
to conviction is, first, unreasoning acquiescence ; then scepti- 
cism ; then belief. This progress is here exhibited step by 
step, and the arguments of the unbeliever, so plainly stated in 
the early chapters, and which startle the reader by their seem- 
ing power, are finally shewn to be unsound. 

To trace them in these columns would be beside our pur- 
pose. We will be content with recommending the volume to 
the thoughtful, and presenting some specimens of the author’s 





manner :— 


The nature, the characteristic of reason, is intelligence. The 
reason not only has the power to know, but actually knows. It 
is for us the principle of intelligence. All that that we know at 
all, we know by virtue of the reason. It is by its light that I 
perceive my own existence, that I am conscious of what passes 
within me, that I take cognizance of my thoughts, my sensa- 
tions, passions, emotions, affections. On its authority I affirm 
that I exist, that you exist, that the external world exists. All 
the light I have comes from it, and its authority always suffices 
me. 

This is not all. You and I both believe the reason to be 
authoritative. You try to make me believe that reason deter- 
mines so and so, and you feel that if you succeed in making me 
see the point as you do, [ must admit it. You would think me 
a madmanif I denied the relations of numbers, or refused to admit 
plain, legitimate, lovical deductions from acknowledged premises. 
All mankind do the same. What each believes to be reasonable, 
he believes all ought to accept. 

Nobody ever asks for any higher authority than the reason. 
What we call demonstration is only stripping a subject of its 
envelopes, and shewing it to the reason as itis. If when seen 
in its nakedness the reason approves it, we say itis demonstrated 
to be true; if the reason disapproves it, we say it is demonstrated 
to be false. 


And again : 


I mean merely to assert that the reason which makes its ap- 
pearance in us, and whose scattered rays constitute our inteili- 
gence, is itself above us, and independent of us. When it appears 
in us it is of course subjected to human conditions, which are 
frailty and error. But at the same time, it reveals itself as 
stretching beyond us, and assures us that in that world into 
which it permits us to look as through a glass darkly, it pos- 
sesses a character of absolute intelligence. Who is there to 
whom reason does not reveal itself as containing more light than 
he has beheld, more truth than he has comprehended? It is not 
reason subjected to the infirmities of the flesh, but reason taken 
absolutely, reason in its fulness, in its Godhead, of which I 
speak. I speak of it in its absoluteness, because it assures me 
that it is absolute; and if I may not trust it when it gives me 
this assurance, I know not what right I have to rely on it when 
it assures me of my own existence. 


CREATION AND MAN. 


This view of creation, also, shews us the value of the universe, 
and teaches us to respect it. It is God’s will, God’s intention, 
and is divine, so far forth as it really exists, and therefore is 
holy, and should be reverenced. Get at a man’s ivtentions, and 
you get at his real character. A man’s intentions are the reve- 
lations of himself; they shew you what the man is. The uni- 
verse is the revelation of the Deity. So far as we read and 
understand it, do we read and understand God. When I am 
penetrating into the heavens and tracing the revolutions of the 
stars, I am learning the will of God; when I penetrate the 
earth and explore its strata, study the minuter particles of mat- 
ter and their various combinations, I am mastering the science 
of theology ; when I listen to the music of the morning sungsters, 
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I am listening to the voice of God; and it is his beauty I see 
when my eye runs over the varied landscape or ‘‘ the flower- 
enamelled mead.”’ 

You see here the sacred character which attaches to all science, 
shadowed forth through all antiquity, by the right to cultivate it 
being claimed for the priests alone. But every man should be a 
priest ; and the man of science, who does not perceive that he is 
also a priest, but half understands his calling. In ascertaining 
these laws of nature, as you call them, you are learning the ways 
of God. Put off your shoes then when you enter the temple of 
science, for you enter the sanctuary of the Most High. 

But man is astill fuller manifestation of the Deity. He is 
superior to all outward nature. Sun and stars pale before a 
human soul. The powers of nature, whirlwinds, tornados, cata- 
racts, lightnings, earthquakes, are weak before the power of 
thought, and lose all their terrific grandeur in presence of the 
struggles of passion. Man with a silken thread turns aside the 
lightning and chains up the harmless bolt. Into man enters 
more of the fulness of the Divinity, for in his own likeness God 
made man. The study of man then is still more the study of the 
Divinity, and the science of man becomes a still nearer approach 
to the science of God. 

This is not all. Viewed in this light, what new worth and 
sacredness attaches to this creature man, on whom kings, priests, 
and nobles have for so many ages trampled with sacrilegious 
feet. Whoso wrongs a man defaces the image of God, desecrates 
a temple of the living God, and is guilty not merely of a crime 
but of asin. Indeed, all crimes become sins, all offences against 
man, offences against God. Hear this, ye wrong-doers, and 
know that it is not from your feeble brother only, that ye have 
to look for vemgeance. Hear this, ye wronged and down- 
trodden ; and know that God is wronged in that ye are wronged, 
and his omnipotent arm shall redress you, and punish your op- 
pressors. Man is precious in the sight of God, and God will 
vindicate him. 

RELIGION NATURAL TO MAN. 


Have not unbelievers ascribed too much to the craft of priests 
and statesmen ? Priests have no doubt made of religion a trade, 
but they have been able to do this only because religion has had 
a strong hold on the consciences or the affections of the people. 
Nor could they have originated religion. A priest is an officer 
of religion, and therefore must have been posterior to religion. 
Religion must have existed before it could have had ministers. 
Statesmen have no doubt found at times in religion a support for 
despotism, but only by availing themselves of its power over the 
people. Had not religion already swayed the people, it could 
have furnished no aid to the despot. 

We consider art as natural to man, or springing from a natural 
want, because we find that man is everywhere an artist. The 
rude Indian polishes his bow, and paints the prow of his birchen 
canoe ; the Indian maiden decorates her hair with feathers and 
shells, and the Indian mother binds the wampum around the 
neck of her child, bearing witness to the same indestructible 
instinct which shall immortalize a Phidias or a Praxiteles, a 
Michael Angelo or a Raphael. From the fact that man wars 
with man, constructs weapons and delights in battle, we infer 
that the fighting propensity is natural to him. Why not, then, 
from the fact that he everywhere venerates and adores, erects the 
altar and inducts the priest, infer that the religious sentiment is 
natural to him, that he is naturally religious ? 

But if religion be natural to man, it is useless to war against 
it. He is religions because he is man. So long then as he re- 
mains man he will have some kind of religious worship. Can 
the infidel change his nature? Can man be converted into a 
different order of being? If not, then let the infidel cease his 
warfare. He professes to respect nature, let him then respect it 
in man, and not less when it prompts him to adore and when 
it prompts him to build himself a cabin, clothe his body, or 
seek truth and goodness. Religion must be as indestructible 
as man’s nature, and let us therefore cease to waste our time in 
trying to get rid of it. 


THE STEPS TO BELIEF. 


When you first doubted, first began to inquire, you had already 
in your mind the ideas you questioned. You had the belief in your 
own existence, in the existence of nature, andin that of God. You 
cannot even remember when you had not this belief. This belief 
was not of your own procuring. You had no agency in placing 
the ideas it implies in your mind. You may observe also that you 
began your intellectual life, not by denying, but by affirming. 
By what power did you affirm your own existence, that of nature, 
and that of God? Surely not by reflection. For when you began 
to reflect, this primitive affirmation was the subject-matter of 
your reflection. 

What I have affirmed of you I may affirm of therace. The race 
does not begin by reflecting, denying, and reasoning itself into 
conviction. It must believe something before it can deny, have 
ideas before it can reflect on them. Go back to the infancy of 





the race, and what do you discover? Doubt, reflection, philoso- 
phy? Notatall. The language of the —- ages is m- 
ative: ‘‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth;’’ ‘‘God said, Let there be light, and there was |light.’”’ 
You are struck with the strength of faith you find, the undoubt- 
ing confidence with which the mass affirm what you and I should 
hesitate long before assenting to. 

From these and other facts, with which I will not trouble you 
now, I infer that the human mind begins by affirmation, by faith, 
not by doubt. Now, the reflective reason, or reason put into 


activity by our volitions, always begins by doubt,and proceeds by 
reflection, by reasoning. 
logic. 
mankind, we find no employment of these instruments. 
see, but they do not observe ; believe, but not reason. 
not properly constituted till we have an Aristotle. 


Its instruments are observation and 
But in the infancy of the race, in the early chronicles of 
Men 
Logic is 





HIsTORY. 

The Age of Pitt and Fox. By the Author of ‘‘ Ireland and 
its Rulers.”” In 3 vols. Vol. I. London, 1846. Newby. 
Tue Age of Pitt and Fox! What brilliant visions does the 
name summon before the fancy! The age of great statesmen, 
of great orators, of great wits; but of great corruption, great 
impiety, great debauchery, great immorality ; the author of 

these volumes terms it an age of ‘‘ energy and passion.”’ 

That such an age should have had many historians is not 
surprising, especially as it was peculiarly rich in published and 
preserved correspondence, diaries, memoirs, and autobiogra- 
phies, which are the materials for history. But among the 
many books that crowd the shelves of the library relating to 
this interesting era in our annals, there is none similar to that 
before us, either in its plan or execution. It is, therefore, a 
real addition to historical literature, and supplies a void. 

The peculiar feature of The Age of Pitt and Fow is its 
analytical character. The author is not content with a graphic 
description of events, but he traces them to their causes, and 
endeavours to shew the principle, or ‘‘ idea,’’ as Guizor terms 
it, which they embody, and which lies at the bottom of all 
movements of bodies of men, even of the most selfish factions, 
who, if they really seek their own interests, are always obliged 
to put forth to the public some principle affecting the general 
welfare—some idea floating in the popular mind. So with 
his sketches of the famous personages of that time; they are 
not mere generalizations, but minute portrait painting, exhi- 
biting the form, the gesture, the manner of speaking ; drawing, 
with the acuteness of one who has studied the laws of mind, 
their characters, intellectual and moral, their political tenets, 
and even their social peculiarities, and philosophically account- 
ing for the various phases in which, in the course of his stir- 
ring narrative, he is required to represent them. 

All this care, combined with the fluent, elegant, and yet 
powerful style which contributed so largely to the success of 
‘¢ Treland and its Rulers,’’ has resulted in the first volume of 
a work which combines the information of history with the 
interest of aromance. It is peculiarly readable. They who 
begin it will pursue it to the end. Never does it flag; never 
is it heavy. When documents are quoted, it is not by a mere 
transcript, but by extraction of the most pertinent parts ; 
when a speech is to be illustrated, the most telling passages 
only are selected. Thus are we presented with a picture of 
the age of Pirr and Fox, vivid as if it had been drawn by 
the hand of a contemporary, but without a contemporary’s 
unavoidable partisanship and partiality. On the ccntrary, 
one of the most valuable characteristics of this publication is 
its singular fairness) A Whig, and something more, the 
author does strict justice both to the abilities and virtues of 
Pitt, and the talents and vices of Fox. He deals out praise 
and censure with commendable regard to the strict merits of 
the case, careless of party, heedless of sect, and with evident 
anxiety to discharge with single-mindedness the duty he has 
undertaken. 

The period under review is certainly one of peculiar interest, 
and a most instructive subject for study. ‘‘ The antagonistic 
ideas of our mixed system of government were then powerfully 
represented. The independence of the monarchy was asserted 
by the vigour of Georce III. The ideas of popular free- 
dom found a powerful advocacy in the eloquence and enthu- 
siasm of Fox. The expansion of England into the British 
Empire found in Wi111am Pitt, the younger, a statesman 
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whose mind was more occupied with the idea of British power 
than of English freedom. Lastly, the whole moral and poli- 
tical system of England found in Epmunp Burke a most 
profound, original, and comprehensive expositor.”” 

Four principal subjects are proposed to be kept before the 
reader. 

First, the nature of the English government in practice 
and action, as distinguished from the technical constitution of 
the law books :—the ‘‘ presiding principles and prolific ener- 
gies’’ of our political system. 

Secondly, the personal characters and the principles of the 
illustrious men who swayed England. 

Thirdly. The influence of the French Revolution in England. 

Lastly. The Legislative Independence of Ireland. 

It would be impossible, within any space we could afford, 
to follow the narrative, even through its leading features. Nor 
will such a course be necessary. The peculiar merits of this 
work may be exhibited by extracts. The author excels in por- 
traiture. He brings the men of the past before us in body 
and in soul, living, speaking, thinking, feeling, and we see and 
sympathise with them, and read their thoughts, and share 
their hopes and fears. As instances, we will take some of the 
most striking. Hereis 


LORD NORTH. 

To suave manners and an easy disposition, Lord North joined 
natural talent of a high order, and varied political accomplish- 
ments. Constitutionally indolent, his mind required excitement 
for the manifestation of its energies, and although capable of 
taking large views, he was more fitted for an eloquent debater 
than an energetic minister. In personal character open, candid, 
and simple, he was of a temper so delightful, as to refrain from 
sarcasm, though none could use that weapon with more skill, 
and though never was any minister so goaded by an Opposition ; 
of unsullied honour—he was capable of great affection—and free 
from meanness of every kind. He had many qualities which 
conciliated good will; and some which extorted admiration. 
Upon questions of finance he _ with uncommon perspicuity, 
and previously to his time no Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
brought forward the Budget with such clearness. In general 
debate he was ready, versatile, and skilful; and though imper- 
fect in his articulation, always commanded the attention of his 
audience. His style was racy—and redundant; prone to run 
into the amenities of eloquence, and gracefully glide from the 
difficulties of a subject; and the vigour of his nervous language 
promised an energy of character, not to be found in his public 
life. His mind was highly cultivated, and he had an abundance 
of ornamental learning. 

He had travelled through Europe in his younger days, and 
was extensively conversant with mankind. With many causes 
for becoming splenetic, he preserved his good-nature, and dis- 
played his sportive talent, even under the pressure of infirmities. 
As a wit, his contemporaries considered him without a rival, and 
Burke said on one occasion, ‘‘ Well, there’s no denying it, this 
man has more wit than all of us (the opposition) put together.’’ 
And he was unrivalled in putting down a brawler by a stroke of 
easy humour. 

But in dignity of character and in earnestness of purpose Lord 
North was very deficient. He wanted that vigorous self-as- 
sertion indispensable to a first-class statesman. He yielded 
more to the prejudices of his sovereign than any English states- 
man should concede: he forfeited the respect of his contem- 
poraries, and merits the censure of posterity for having remained 
in office after he disapproved of the policy upon which the public 
affairs were conducted. 


Turn we now to a more famous man, 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Never was there such a union of a massive intellect and fas- 
cinating character as was witnessed in Charles James Fox. In 
public he captivated attention by the splendour of his abilities 
and the ascendancy of his energetic will; in private, he artlessly 
ingratiated himself by the charm of his manners, With a colossal 
understanding, he had no arrogance of intellect ; the most for- 
midable of debaters, he was free from all dogmatism and petu- 
lance, and the world admired the rare union of the most com- 
manding power joined to delightful sweetness of disposition. 
He was gifted by nature with a robust body, and remarkable 
buoyancy of spirits, which he sustained by society and convivial 
pleasure. Sanguine—enthusiastic—with more sensibility than 
imagination, he was fond of constant excitement, the vehemence 
of bis nature recoiling from what he deemed the sluggish mo- 
notony of every day existence. Thus politics—even of the highest 
kind—being insufficient to stimulate him, he plunged with ardour 
into all the vices of a fashionable libertine. And while his elo- 





quence and knowledge were eagerly extolled by politicians—his 
voluptuous excesses—his reckless hazards at the gaming table 
were the themes of a thousand tongues. Play had become an 
indomitable passion with him. ‘‘ By the by,’’ says Gibbon, ia 
one of his letters, when ajluding to the young orator’s exertions 
for enlarging the Toleration Act, ‘‘ Charles Fox prepared himself 
for that holy war by passing twenty-two hours in the pious 
exercise of hazard. His devotion cost him only about five hun- 
dred pounds per hour.”” In 1773 his father relieved him from 
debts to the amount of one hundred and forty thousand pounds, 
He was soon again involved as deeply, and his dissipations were 
as noted in Paris as in London. Madame du Deffand gives 
some curious touches of his character as it appeared to 
her during a visit which he made with Colonel Fitzpatrick to 
Paris in 1776. ‘‘ Je ne sais pas bien encore,’’ says she, on his 
arrival, ‘‘ comment je trouve le Fox. I] a sans doute beaucoup 
d’esprit, et surtout beaucoup de talens.’’ In a subsequent letter 
she noted the reckless facility of his temper. ‘‘ Je ne comprends 
pas quels sont ses projéts pour l’avenir ; il ne s’embarrasse pas 
du lendemain: la plus extreme pauvreté, l’impossibilité de payer 
ses dettes,’’ &c. &c. The two friends dissipated and gamed so 
extravagantly, that she abandons them as hopeless :—*‘ Je ne 
saurais m/’intéresser 4 eux: ce sont des tétes absolument 
dérangées et sans espérance de retour.’’ Another celebrated 
woman judged him at the same period with greater facility. 
‘* On dirait,’’ says Madame Necker, ‘‘ qu’ila dans sa téte l’ordre 
qu’il a banni de ses affaires.”’ 

It is not improbable that the dazzling and corrupt character 
of Bolingbroke had made an early impression upon Fox. With 
his anxiety to be the first man of his age in all things, and with 
his versatile energies, he was not an unfit successor to the ‘ all 
accomplished’’ Henry St. John. Like that celebrated person, 
young Fox was notorious by vice, and famous by his talents ; 
but he had none of Bolingbroke’s meanness, malice, or elabo- 
rate hypocrisy. Fox was simple, unaffected, and sincere. His 
virtues were all his own: his vices were in a great part acquired 
from a profligate parent, and sanctioned by the general laxity of 
the eighteenth century. 

The genius of his nature was visible in the hardihood with 
which his personal character resisted the encroachment of his 
vices. His evil habits seemed to affect his body only—his mind 
soared beyond the society to which he descended ; for Fox was a 
phenomenon in profligacy, and though he acquired a reckless 
turn of mind, he never became hard, callous, or morose by his 
excesses. His honour, enthusiasm, and fine genial spirit, sur- 
vived his dissipation. But though his own nature was unscathed 
by his vices, it was not so with his public character, which was 
fearfully damaged by his notorious profligacy. 

His parliamentary talents and his personal character were 
the sources of his power. Though decidedly inferior as an orator 
to Bolingbroke—Chatham—and Burke, it was impossible to 
excel him as a debater. He seemed born for the English House 
of Commons. A resolute will; a strong understanding, happily 
adapted for dealing with those politics which are equally remote 
from the details of business and the generality of speculation ; 
great facility of pouring forth a torrent of arguments were his 
chief qualities. Vehement—impassioned, staggering under his 
emotions, he swayed his audience, not by a vivid imagination, 
but by the example of his own genuine excitement. His saying 
“Tf a speech read well, it was a bad speech,’’ was characteris- 
tic of his views of eloquence, which he considered solely in an 
English fashion. He had no set style, no monotony of round or 
studied periods. His illustrations were drawn from history or 
common life. Reasoning from facts and obvious principles, he 
made his hearers think with him, because he appeared to speak 
what he thought, and to feel like one of themselves. 

‘* Fox, as an orator,” says Godwin, ‘‘ seemed to come imme- 
diately from the forming hand of Nature. His eloquence was as 
impetuous as the current of the river Rhone—nothing could arrest 
itcourse. Though on all great occasions he was throughout ener- 
getic, yet it was by sudden flashes and emanations that he electrified 
the heart and shot through the blood of his hearer. I have seen his 
countenance brighten up with more than mortal ardour and 
goodness; I have been present when his voice has been suffoca- 
ted with the sudden bursting forth of a flood of tears.” 


Not very favourable, indeed, but with more truth than their 
successors would be willing to acknowledge, does our author 
describe the composition of 


THE ROCKINGHAM WHIGS. 


Lord Rockingham’s followers were what might be called the 
family compact Whigs—representing the principles of prescrip- 
tive Whiggery. Lord Shelburne’s faction had originally been 
formed by Lord Chatham, and affected to act independently of 
party ties—they were Whigs of progression, and stoutly com- 
batted the leading article of the Rockingham creed —‘* that the 
great Revolution families should govern England.’’ One party 
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was an oligarchy with a historical fame, and confederated under 
hereditary leaders :—its Russells—Cavendishes—and Bentincks, 
and a swarm of minor Whig families, being all bound together 
by ancient recollections—habitual intercourse—and family alli- 
ances. They formed a vast Junto—of great ambition, and pro- 
digious power. Their politics had been elaborately digested into 
a system by the genius of Burke, who gave them a political 
code, and who furnished them with a variety of maxims, and 
general principles so happily expressed as to seem suited for the 
Rockingham creed alone. They were ready to defend the theory 
of monarchy, and were desirous of keeping the sovereign their 
creature. They were eager to espouse the popular cause—pro- 
vided the people were ready to remain their clients. They wished 
to introduce into political life new men of genius, who were to 
exhibit their talents—adorn the party, but should not aspire to 
sitting in the cabinet. 


Now for a portrait of 
GRATTAN. 


It was in this state of things that the Irish public mind was 
inflamed to its highest pitch by the eloquence and enthusiasm of 
Henry Grattan, a man who would have been conspicuous in 
Athens or Rome, even in their proudest days. To remarkable 
natural gifts, he united great industry, high courage, and a mind 
tenacious of its purpose. Of singular ardour, his character was 
so enthusiastic, and his intellect so versatile, that he seemed born 
to excel. Fame as a poet, supremacy in the senate, the highest 
success in the learned professions—all were in the reach of one, 
who added patient industry to the highest genius. At first his 
bent of mind urged him to poetry, for which he had all the quali- 
fications, as the novelty, variéty, and beauty of his ideas, and his 
masterdom over language incontestably evince. Nominally stu- 
dying for the Bar, he led, during his early manhood in England, 
the life of a poet and philosopher. He delighted in wandering 
through Windsor Forest by moonlight, and by his peculiar habits 
—his abstraction—his impassioned temper—his solitary life, 
gave to some the opinion that he was out of his senses. But 
Oliver Goldsmith, who casually met Grattan at the Temple, could 
distinguish between the symptoms of inspiration and madness, 
and the genius and character of Grattan made a strong impres- 
sion on the author of ‘‘ The Deserted Village.’’ While residing 
in London, he constantly attended the debates in Parliament, and 
listened to the oratory of Lord Chatham, whose style he studied 
with attention, and whose genius he extolled in a well-known 
piece of writing, which equally records the splendour of the great 
commoner’s power, and the intellectual vivacity of his admirer. 


Still more graphic is this of 
HORNE TOOKE. 


Horne Tooke seemed to have been allowed his existence in this 
world, for the sole purpose of giving to literary men, and to per- 
sons endowed with intellect, the most vivid warning of how little 
happiness is procured by genius without conscience ; and how 
little good can be effected for others by ambition without prin- 
ciple. Gifted with extraordinary talents, with a herculean con- 
stitution, and great force of mind, with industry, courage, and 
quick capacity for acquiring knowledge, he writhed throughout 
his life under the pangs of disappointed hope. To him the state 
of Tantalus was a horrid reality. With all the qualities that 
obtain political fame and authority, by a fatal mistake in the 
choice of his profession, he was doomed to find in society no 
place commensurate with his capacity or ambition. Having re- 
ceived holy orders, he was disqualified for political ministrations 
in St. Stephen’s, and he avenged the consequences of his own 
error, by making the British publie feel that they were within 
earshot of an incessant manufacturer of philippics. Thus one 
who might have been the ornament of his age, was seen to spend 
his mental strength in the inglorious contests of factious agita- 
tion ; a malignant defamer of the finest spirits of his time, he 
became an incarnation of envy; and realizing Ovid's descrip- 
tion of that passion, he was the instrument of his own punish- 
ment. But let none too harshly chide the failings of such a 
man. His case was a remarkable instance of intellectual misery. 
Panting to engage in debate with the parliamentary orators ; 
feeling a proud consciousness that he could tower over the 
Barres, and the Courtneys, and all the lesser gladiators, and that 
he could dare a struggle with the chiefs of parliament; he saw 
himself perpetually excluded from all hope of disputing the palm 
of political eloquence. Those who, by the failure of some phy- 
sical organ, have been arrested in the career of personal dis- 
tinction, may form a faint notion of the .discomfiture of spirit 
endured by Horne Tooke. 


There is a striking truth developed in the following 
remark :— 
POLITICAL SYMBOLISM. 
Doubtless, the Mr. Fox, of reality, and the Fox of popular ad- 
miration, were characters of as much diversity, as Augustine, 








admired and understood by the doctors of the Sorbonne, and 
venerated as a saint by the piety of a monastery. The multi- 
tude of politicians, like devotees in religion, feel enthusiasm only 
when their principles are personified. Hence the most honest 
statesman, in a popular system, is compelled to an outward con- 
formity with the public around him. And all history shews that 
there is a symbolism in politics as well as in religion. 


The gallery would be imperfect indeed without the fine full- 
length portrait of 
WILLIAM PITT. 


But the chief influence of Lord Chatham upon his son was in 
directing his mind to politics. Neither in intellect, moral nature, 
or acquired character, was there any resemblance between the 
men. The father’s mind was imaginative and poetical; the in- 
tellect of Mr. Pitt was strictly logical—qualified to excel in ab- 
stract science. The disposition of Lord Chatham was vehement, 
warm, and enthusiastic ; his impulses spontaneous, his energy 
desultory; Mr. Pitt was cold, stately, impassive, uniform in his 
deportment, inflexible in his purposes. And as they were not 
similar in their minds, viewed abstractedly, or in their natures, 
taken ethically, so were their personal characters totally unlike, 
when weighed by a worldly standard. Lord Chatham was pom- 
pous in his carriage, and ceremonious in his manners ; at home, 
or in the senate, he was theatrical in his style, travelled with a 
large retinue, and loved the gauds of rank and office; in Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct, public and private, was to be seen Spartan sim- 
plicity. The father had a passion for fame in all its forms ; both 
present notoriety and posthumous renown: the son grasped at 
power, guided his course by his own opinions, and had none of 
his parent’s ambition of mere applause. In literary taste, a subtle 
test for discovering character, they had no sympathy. Spenser 
was known by heart by Lord Chatham, and Mr. Pitt could de- 
claim with rapture whole passages froni Lucan. 

It was an idle opinion that the precocity of Pitt’s mind was to 
be attributed to his father’s training. Nature had been lavishin 
her gifts. 

Making all reasonable allowance for the pains taken by his 
father, there was a marvellous precocity in his mind and charac- 
ter, and a sustained strength in his abilities, which placed him 
above the ordinary great men of the political world. The indi- 
viduality of his intellect was most visible in his masterly power 
of abstraction, and in his intuitive perception of logical rela- 
tions. With this singular art of generalizing, and his capacity 
for severe thinking, his genius might have signalized itself in 
speculative science, if, instead of being devoted to politics, his 
‘© large general powers ’’ had been ‘‘ accidentally determined in 
that direction.”’ 

In addition to the mental requisites, he was amply endowed 
with the physical qualifications for oratorical success. His 
voice, unequalled for its fullness of tone, was the finest ever 
heard in Parliament. His figure, though slender, was tall ; his 
aspect forbidding and severe; his action dignified, though not 
graceful ; his deportment arrogant and Jofty. His physiognomy 
had little expression save the calmness of one who felt his power, 
and rarely betrayed emotion beyond occasional displeasure with 
his followers, or withering contempt for his opponents. But his 
forehead was large and capacious, and gave dignity to his other- 
wise plain features. As he stood before his audience, there was 
a total absence of nervous haste; he appeared, even in the most 
trying crisis, certain of success. Never abandoned to enthusi- 
asm—never diverging from the question, he poured forth a tor- 
rent of language. If his argument was neither original or pro- 
found, it was artful, consecutive, and clear; and if his senti- 
ments rarely —— sublimity, they were always embodied 
in a specious and alluring diction. As a mere speaker, he was 
certainly a prodigy. His talent for giving powerful utterance 
with a splendid style to vague generalities, so skilfully arranged 
as to produce irresistible effect on the audience, was truly sur- 
prising, from the perfect readiness with which he used his art. 
Voltaire said of the metaphysician Samuel Clarke, that he was 
a reasoning machine ; Pitt, in the same fashion, might have 
been termed an engine of eloquence. 

But even at the earliest period of his life, he was a greater 
thing than a great orator—he was a great man. Inflexible and 
self-reliant, he had that power of affecting others, without stoop~ 
ing to their sympathies, which always indicates one born to 
command. The strength of his mind was even more remarkable 
than the symmetry of his faculties, ‘‘ rare in their separate excel- 
lence, wonderful in their special combination.’” Bold—prompt 
—and decisive—there was nothing vague or wavering in his 
nature. He possessed at once the discretion which preserves a 
man from making difficulties, and the energy of spirit which 
enables him to surmount them, when coming from without. 
Inaccessible to the approach of all ignoble passions—constantly 
devoted to vast objects, without the follies and vices of his con- 
temporaries —lofty—distant—solitary—he had many admirers, 
without seeking for them, and a few friends, whom he carefully 
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selected. Ambitious of power—not covetous of office—despising 
money—to rank indifferent—austere in his tastes, his character, 
far from fascinating, was certainly august. ‘‘ For personal 
parity, disinterestedness, integrity, and a love of his country, I 

ave never known his equal,’’ was the testimony of a discerning 
and faith-worthy witness—Wilberforce. Without any vanity, 
he had excessive pride. But free from ostentation, he despised 
the showy splendour which captivates the vulgar great. He 
was never dazzled, unless by the brilliancy of his rivals—Burke 
and Fox; for, spurning at mediocrity, he disdained to notice 
the second rate, whether in men or things. Nor was he at any 
ains to conceal his scorn for the mob, amongst whom (like 

enry Fielding), he included a vast part of the Peerage and 
Commonage of England. Like his father, ‘‘ he stood alone ;” 
to use the words of his brilliant pupil, Canning, ‘‘ as the sturdy 
warrior, leaning on his own battle-axe, conscious where his 
strength lay, he did not readily look beyond it.’? With his 
range of powers—his many personal gifts, and his towering 
spirit, he might have played any parts in life save those of a 
poet or a lover! 


Viewing the forms of the two Pitts, father and son, as | 


they stand in history, what different emotions their images 
call forth! The impassioned and romantic father seems 
like a hero of chivalry, starting forth to thrill the English 
people with the inspiration of by-gone times, and electrify 
their hearts with the sentiments of their Teutonic ancestry ; 
while the stately and classical son, filled not with Gothic senti- 
ments of freedom, but with the lust of Imperial power; existing 
only to sway—blending his own pride with the arrogance of his 
conquering country, yet preserving simplicity in the splendour of 
his elevation, appears as a Roman Dictator, compelled into the 
dimensions of an English Minister. 


The interest of this sketch will excuse its length. We con- 
clude, at least for the présent, with the short but no less truthful 
development of the character of 


GEORGE THE THIRD. 


But though compelled to yield to necessity, he was not con- 
quered in spirit, for personal resolution was the greatest quality 
in George the Third. Beyond his courage and excellent morals, 
he had not a single quality entitled to admiration, although he 
had many which procured him respect. His manners were not 
ingratiating ; he had no pretentions to grandeur of appearance— 
or to loftiness of mind; he had not a single accomplishment 
which dazzled. Though shrewd in his judgment of individuals, 
his understanding was narrow; and his mental defects had not 
been amended by a liberal education. But he had remarkable 
force and constancy ; and once that he had formed a resolution, 
he adhered to it with tenacity; it was difficult to dissuade, and 
impossible to intimidate him. He hated a waverer, and he had 
a characteristic contempt for compromising politicians. 





The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
during his various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portu- 
gal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France. By Colonel 
Gurwoop, C.B. K.C.T.S. Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. 800. Lon- 
don: Parker and Co. 

Tue sixth volume of this new, enlarged, and cheaper edition 

of a work that deserves beyond all others the title of national, 

continues the despatches of the Duke of WELLINGTON in the 

Peninsula during the years 1812 and 1813. 

As the reader turns from page to page and from volume to 
volume, and remembers that this huge mass of composition 
was not the work of a professed author, whose time is wholly 
devoted to literature, but the production of a man actively 
engaged in warfare, with the responsibilities of an army upon 
his head, with cares for the present and anxieties for the 
future, the first emotion is that of astonishment at the daunt- 
less energy and unwearied industry that could discharge such a 
variety of duties. The next feeling is one of admiration of the 
genius that could accomplish so much with an ability seldom 
at fault. These Despatches certainly go far to confirm an as- 
sertion of some philosophers, that the power of genius is uni- 
versal, and that accident only determines its direction, so that 
SHAKSPEARE would have been the greatest warrior, NApo- 
LEON the greatest poet, that ever lived, had each been sur- 
rounded by the circumstances that gave to the energies of 
the other the bent that made them what they were. From 
the evidences of these Despatches it would appear that the 
Duke of WELLINGTON would have been distinguished as an 
author, had he dedicated his life to the pen instead of the 
sword ; few professed writers have produced so much—even 
in quantity of words; but measuring by thoughts and not by 








words, and the duke will be found to be one of the most pro- 
lific authors in our language. 

The impression left upon the mind by the perusal of these 
Despatches is, that they are the work of a man who possesses, 
beyond all others whom history has recorded, the character of 
the man of action. It is stamped on every page; it appears 
in every missive. He is not a far-seeing man; he is not a 
thoughtful man; but he is pre-eminently sagacious, and his 
sagacity seems to amount almost to an instinct, and not to be 
the result of any mental process. His strong common sense 
appears to leap at the instant to the right conclusion; the 
thing proper to be done in the circumstances presents itself to 
his rapid glance, and then he adds to this an ability, scarcely 
less necessary to success, the resolve ¢o do what his keen per- 
ceptions told him should be done. Then he brings to action 
undaunted courage, stern resolve, singleness of purpose; he 
fixes his eye upon the end he seeks, and goes right to it, re- 
gardless of difficulties and obstacles ; he knows no such word 
as ‘‘impossible,’’ and by the power of his will he overbears 
opposition. 

But these qualities of greatness are not with him alloyed by 
obstinacy. The Duke of WELLINGTON is pre-eminently a 
man who knows when to yield. He has shewn this in a re- 
markable manner throughout his political career. He will 
not, probably he cannot, take long views into the future, and 
anticipate the progress of events and the movements of the 
national mind. But when the voice of public opinion is un- 
equivocally declared, he has the courage to recognise it, arid 
to yield to it, although it differ ever so much from his own 
past views. In short, both as general and statesman, he is 
practical, and hence his success, hence the fame go richly de- 
served, hence the honour in which he is held now, and the 
glory that will surround his name hereafter. 

To our taste, these Despatches area very model of composi- 
tion. They waste no words; they express the precise idea the 
writer desires to convey, and no more; and it is expressed so 
clearly that the meaning cannot be mistaken. We believe that 
none but an Englishman could have composed such sentences : 
they are so thoroughly English in their tone and manner. Hence, 
in part, their popularity with all classes ; the uneducated can 
read and enjoy them as well as the most educated. 

Specimens of such a work can afford not the slightest notion 
of its contents, and stray bits from despatches would be dull 
reading. Their interest is asa whole, as a sort of continuous 
narrative of events by an eyewitness and principal actor. We 
will take but one letter, which is a curiosity in its way. It was 
addressed by the Duke to General DumMourier, and relates to 
the reception given to the present King of the French (then 
Duke of OrLEANS) by Sir Henry WELLESLEY, our ambassa- 
dor at Cadiz, during a visit of the prince to that city. 


Freneda, Feb. 3, 1813. 

Having no military operation to describe, or reason about the 
troops being in cantonments, I write a word to you about the 
Duke of Orleans. This prince, whom I know but by reputation, 
and for whom I have the highest respect, has made a bad debué in 
Spain. Called, or at least encouraged to come, by the Regency 
of Castanos, in order to be at the head of an army to consist 
ch‘efly of Frenchmen, which the Spanish government, in their 
dreams, thought of marching to the frontier of France, he disem- 
barked at Tarragona, was very ill received there, re-embarked, 
and came toCadiz. He had persons about him most unworthy 
of his confidence, and very indiscreet, who, on the very day of 
his arrival, began to talk of the good that would accrue to the 
Spanish nation if the Duke of Orleans were made regent. The 
Cortes assembled, and their first act was to tell the duke to go 
away in four-and-twenty hours: and then, when the duke went 
on horseback to the Isla alone, to pay his respects to the Cortes, 
they told him to be gone immediately, ordering General to 
be prepared to protect them by force. You think that a certain 
Spanish authority favoured the prince’s views. I can tell you, he 
made a merit to the Cortes of having made preparations to de- 
fend them, and enforce their orders. I know very well that people 
say, and that the duke believes, that all this was suggested by 
the English. But I assure you I did not know even of the duke’s 
arrival at Cadiz till he had been sent away from it. My brother 
plainly foretold the duke what would happen, and advised him to 
be on his guard. But, in truth, we are suspected of a crowd of 
things with which we bave never meddled, and with which the 
Spaniards would not allow us tomeddle. Did I wish to destroy 
the Duke of Orleans, I could have imagined nothing better for 
that purpose than the conduct pursued. It would have been bet- 
ter, for his sake as for ours, to stop him proceeding. My brother 
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did his duty—protected the duke in misfortune, and did not in- 
terfere to precipitate it. I regret what has befallen the Duke of 
Orleans. Heisa prince estimable for his talents and reputation, 
who might have done much for this country. But ours is not 
the fault of his failure. 


It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add, that this edition 
of Colonel Gurwoop’s Despatches should be added to every 
private library, and ordered by every book-club. 











The Letters and Despatches of John Churchill, the First 
Duke of Mariborough, from 1702 to 1712. Edited by 
Sir George Murray. Vols. IV. and V. London. 
Murray. 

Tue Critic has already noticed at some length the first 

two volumes of this important contribution to British history. 

The two concluding volumes, now before us, preserve the 

same features, more valuable than readable, rather the materials 

for history than history itself. Theytake up the correspondence 
fromthe latter part of the year 1708, thedateof the Mecklenburg 
treaty, and continue it to the year 1713, when MARLBOROUGH 
was finally superseded. It includes minute and curious details 
of the military operations in Flanders, with glimpses of the in- 
trigues going on at home, and by which the great captain of 
his age was ultimately conquered. Up to the period of 

Maarwsoroven’s first recall in 1711, the war had proceeded 

with almost unvaried success. In 1708 the French were de- 

feated at Oudenarde with a loss of fifteen thousand men; in 

1709 Tourney was taken. Then came the famous battle of 

Malplaquet, which was really a drawn one, though both sides 

claimed the victory. This is MARLBoROUGH’s account of it, 

in a letter to General StaNHOPE :— 


Camp at Blaregnies, 11th Sept. 1709. 

You will already have had an account of the happy issue of 
the siege of Tournay, and of the garrison of the citadel, to the 
number of upwards of four thousand men, being obliged to sur- 
render prisoners of war; whereupon the army was immediately 
put in motion to besiege Mons. The hereditary Prince of Hesse 
was detached before with sixty squadrons and four thousand 
foot, to force the lines between the Sambre and Mons, and to 
invest the place. The whole army followed in some hours 
after; and the prince having succeeded and obliged three 
regiments of dragoons posted in the lines to retire, imme- 
diately invested the town. The enemy, in the meantime seeing 
our motions, assembled all their troops, and marched day and 
night till they passed the Scheldt and came to Quievrain, which 
obliged us to continue our march all Sunday night to pass the 
Hayne, and join the prince. On Monday the enemy extended 
themselves to the right, to the plains of Tasniere, with the 
woods of Dour and Glangies before them, into which they threw 
a great body of shot, and began to entrench themselves, upon 
which, having notice that twenty-one battallions and four 
squadrons of the troops we left at Tournay till the citadel was 
evacuated were at hand, it was resolved to attack them this 
morning. We began about eight o’clock. The French main- 
tained the wood and their entrenchments with great obsti- 
nacy, so that it was noon before we could force them out. 
Our horse then advanced into the plains, where the battle 
was renewed with great fury, and lasted till three in the after- 
noon, when the enemy began to retire part of their army towards 
Valenciennes and Condé, and the rest towards Maubeuge, and 
we pursued them as far as Bavay with great slaughter, which is 
all the particulars I can give you at present of this great action, 
which you will believe must have cost us a great many brave 
men; but I hope it will conduce to the putting a speedy and 
happy issue to the war, to the general satisfaction of all the 
allies. 


Mons, Douay, and other towns, were soon in the possession 
of the allies, and by the end of the year 1711, the way was 
cleared for a march upon the capital of France itself, when the 
progress of victory was stayed by political intrigues at home. 
By arts the most vile, Borincproxe and Harwey had con- 
trived to thrust themselves into power. Availing themselves 
of a popular cry, they obtained a majority at a dissolution 
of the Parliament, and immediately entered upon secret nego- 
tiations for peace with France, without informing their allies 
or consulting the general. The history of this disgraceful 
period in our annals is too long to be narrated here ; suffice it 
that the result was the Treaty of Utrecht, which was more of 
@ surrender than a compact. 





Throughout the whole of circumstances so trying to a 
man of honour, the conduct of MarRLBorovuGH was such as to 
extort the admiration even of hisenemies. He exhibited, says 
Sir Georce Murray, “a union of extraordinary abilities— 
of indefatigable activity, of unvarying steadfastness of purpose, 
and undeviating rectitude of conduct, which do him the highest 
honour.’’ His personal bearing is described as courteous, his 
discipline as strict, his humanity as conspicuous. Indeed, his 
letters everywhere bear testimony to these virtues. He was 
earnest in the advancement of deserving officers. Thus he 
addresses the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


Major Ovray, who will have the honour to present this to your 
Excellency, having served the Crown six-and-thirty years, and 
always behaved himself, as his officers inform me, with honour 
and reputation, being desirous to quit the service and to retire 
into Ireland for the benefit of his family, I could not deny him 
so reasonable a request, nor that of recommending him to your 
lordship’s protection, which I doubt not but he will deserve, as 
well by his future conduct as he has by his past services. If 
your Excellency, in consideration of the latter, shall please to 
bestow upon him any such mark of your favour and goodness as 
may enable him to support himself and family with comfort, and 
in a manner some way suitable to the character he has borne, 
the encouragement this will give the service I hope will excuse 
this trouble from, &c. 


Sir Georce Murray introduces many interesting notes 
and biographical sketches, as this of 


DR. DAVENANT. 


Dr. Davenant, LL.D. was son son to Sir William Davenant, 
the poet, who had been proud of claiming an illegitimate descent 
from Shakspere. He was a commissioner of excise in the 
reign of James II. but was turned out at the revolution of 1688, 
although, by a book which he then wrote, he seemed to under- 
stand that branch of the revenue exceedingly well. During the 
reign of William III. he wrote several books and tracts on trade 
and its balance, grants and resumptions, and the foreign policy 
of the times. He exposed and satirised the various ministries 
that were formed, and his writings are said to have had a visible 
effect upon the parliamentary elections. He was himself returned 
to one or two parliaments. On the accession of Queen Anne 
he obtained employment, apparently through the patronage of 
Lord Godolphin. He was made secretary to the commissioners 
for the union with Scotland, having Daniel Defoe for his col- 
league. 


And the editor concludes his laborious task in these 
words :— 


The siege of Fribourg was the last military operation of im- 
portance in the campaign of 1713. Several communications had 
already mutually taken place tending to the commencement of 
negotiations ; and on the 26th of November Prince Eugene and 
Marshal Villars met at Rastadt, to enter upon the discussion of 
the terms of a treaty of peace. Much secrecy was observed 
during the progress of the conferences, and the hopes and fears 
of the public vibrated from side to side according to the current 
rumours of the day. This state of things became in an especial 
manner prevalent when, on the 16th of February, 1714, Prince 
Eugene and Marshal Villars both quitted Rastadt; the former 
repairing to the court of Wirtemberg at Stutgard, and the latter 
to Strasbourg. It soon appeared, however, that this suspension 
of the conferences was caused merely by the necessity of reference 
being had to Paris and to Vienna for the purpose of removing 
some seeming ambiguity in particular expressions, and, these 
points having been adjusted to mutual satisfaction, the treaty 
was completed and signed; and the ratifications having been 
returned from Vienna and Paris, they were exchanged at Rastadt 
on the 6th of March. Bnt in order that a treaty in which so 
many interests were involved might receive, if possible, a cha- 
racter more than usually binding, it had been arranged that it 
should be accompanied by an act of more than ordinary solem- 
nity, by undergoing renewed discussion at a congress to be held 
within the territories of a neutral state, and which should be at- 
tended by ministers from all the parties in any degree concerned. 
The place appointed for the meeting of the congress was the 
town of Baden in Switzerland. The sittings commenced on the 
5th of June, and the conferences were prolonged till the begin- 
ning of September. On the 5th of that month Prince Eugene 
and Marshal Villars arrived at Baden, in order to sanction and 
confirm by their presence, and by their signatures, the stipula- 
tions agreed upon by the congress, as they bad already done at 
Rastadt those settled between the Emperor and the King of 
France. The treaty was finally prepared on the 6th, and upon 
the followiog day it was read in full congress within the town- 
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house of Baden, and received afterwards the signatures of all the 
ministers present. This was the concluding scene of that great 
drama which had engaged the attention and called forth the 
energies of Europe during a period of twelve years. And thus 
was terminated a war which, if its results be contemplated with 
reference to the leading motive of policy in which it had its com- 
mencement—to fix a durable limit to the power and to the 
ambition of France, must be acknowledged to have failed in 
accomplishing the object at which it aimed. But when viewed 
in the light in which it appears throughout the foregoing letters 
and despatches, and examined in its separate transactions as 
they are therein authentically detailed, it will exhibit on the part 
of the British general, who was the soul of the confederacy, a 
union of extraordinary abilities, of indefatigable activity, of un- 
varying stedfastness of ‘purpose, and undeviating rectitude of 
conduct, which do him the highest honour ; added to a series of 
brilliant achievements which have furnished some of its brightest 
pages to the military annals of his country. 





Lord Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

In our last notice it was stated that the first layman appointed 
to the office of Lord Chancellor was Ropert Bovurcurer, in 
the year 1340. But previous to him the post was filled by an 
ecclesiastic, famous for his love of letters, to wit, RIcHARD DE 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, who has left us a curious account of 
the manner in which he collected his library. The uncon- 
scious vanity of this memorandum is very rich. 


‘*While we performed the duties of Chancellor of the most in- 
vincible and ever magnificently triumphant King of England, 
Edward III. (whose days may the Most High long and tran- 
quilly deign to preserve!), after first inquiring into the things 
that concerned his Court, and then the public affairs of his king- 
dom, an easy opening was afforded us, under the countenance of 
royal favour, for freely searching the hiding places of books. For 
the flying fame of our love had already spread in all directions, 
and it was reported not only that we had a longing desire for 
books, and especially for old ones, but that anybody could more 
easily obtain our favour by quartos than by money. Wherefore, 
when supported by the bounty of the aforesaid Prince of worthy 


an extraneous question were to be sifted on account of some new 
pretext ; if the dulness of Paris, which now attends more to 
studying antiquities than to subtly producing truth ; if English 
perspicacity, overspread with ancient lights, always emitted new 
rays of truth—whatsoever it promulgated, either for the increase 
of knowledge or in declaration of the faith—this, while recent, 
was poured into our ears, not mystified by imperfect narration 
nor corrupted by absurdity, but from the press of the purest 
presser it passed, dregless, into the vat of our memory.”’ 


The good bishop, like a true book-worm, would have his 
precious volumes cherished as if they were living things. 
How indignantly does he rebuke those irreverent students who 
care not for the colour of vellum. Lord Campse ut further 
cites from the same essay. 


He is nowhere more entertaining than in describing and re- 
probating the ill-usage to which the clasped books of his time 
were liable: ‘* You will perhaps see a stiff-necked youth, 
lounging sluggishly in his study: while the frost pinches him in 
winter time, oppressed with cold, his watery nose drops,—nor 
does he take the trouble to wipe it with his handkerchief till it 
has moistened the book beneath it with its vile dew. For such 
a one I would substitute a cobbler’s apron in the place of his 
book. He has a nail like a giant’s, perfumed with stinking 
ordure, with which he points out the place of any pleasant sub- 
ject. He distributes innumerable straws in various places, with 
the ends in sight, that he may recall by the mark what his 
memory cannot retain. These straws, which the stomach of the 
book never digests, and which nobody takes out, at first distend 
the book from its accustomed closure, and being carelessly left 
to oblivion, at last become putrid. He is not ashamed to eat 
fruit and cheese over an open book, and to transfer bis empty 
cup from side to side upon it: and because he has not his alms- 
bag at hand, he leaves the rest of the fragments in his books. 
He never ceases to chatter with eternal garrulity to his com- 
panions: and while he adduces a multitude of reasons void of 
physical meaning, he waters the book spread out upon his lap, 
with the sputtering of his saliva. What is worse, he next re- 
clines with his elbows on the book, and by a short study invites 
a long nap ; and by way of repairing the wrinkles, he twists back 
the margins of the leaves, to the no small detriment of the 
vol He goes out in the rain, and returns, and pow flowers 





memory, we were enabled to oppose or advance, to appoint or 
discharge ; crazy quartos and tottering folios, precious, however, 
in our sight as well as in our affections, flowed in most rapidly 
from the great and the small, instead of new year’s gifts and re- 
munerations, and instead of presents and jewels. Then the cabi- 
mets of the most noble monasteries were opened; cases were 
unlocked; caskets were unclasped; and astonished volumes 
which had slumbered for long ages in their sepulchres were roused 
up, and those that lay hid in dark places were overwhelmed with 
the rays of a new light. Books heretofore most delicate, now 
become corrupted and nauseous, lay lifeless, covered indeed with 
the excrements of mice, and pierced through with the gnawing 
of worms; and those that were formerly clothed with purple and 
fine linen, were now seen reposing in dust and ashes, given over 
to oblivion, the abodes of moths. Amongst these, nevertheless, 
as time served, we sat down more voluptuously than the delicate 
physician could do amidst his stores of aromatics; and where 
we found an object of love, we found also full enjoyment. Thus 
the sacred vessels of science came into our power—some being 
given, some sold, and not a few lent for a time.”’ 


There was another source, the pilgrim and mendicant friars. 


**Again, We will add a most compendious way by which a great 
multitude of books, as well old as new, came into our hands. 
Never indeed having disdained the poverty of religious devotees, 
assumed for Christ, we never held them in abhorrence, but ad- 
mitted them from all parts of the world into the kind embraces 
of our compassion ; we allured them with most familiar affability 
into a devotion to our person, and, having allured, cherished 
them for the love of God with munificent liberality, as if we were 
the common benefactor of them all, but nevertheless with a cer- 
tain propriety of patronage, that we might not appear to have 

iven preference to any—to these, under all circumstances, we 
| ata arefuge; to these we never closed the bosom of our 
favour. Wherefore we deserved to have those as the most pecu- 
liar and zealous promoters of our wishes, as well by their perso- 
nal as their mental labours, who, going about by sea and land, 
surveying the whole compass of the earth, and also inquiring into 
the general studies of the universities of the various provinces, 
were anxious to administer to our wants, under a most certain 
hope of reward. Amongst so many of the keenest hunters, what 
leveret could lie hid? What fry could evade the hook, the net, 
or the trawl ofthese men? From the body of divine law, down 
to the latest controversial tract of the day, nothing could escape 
the notice of these scrutinizers. If a devout sermon resounded 
at the fount of Christian faith, the most holy Roman court, or if 








make their appearance upon our soil. Then the scholar we are 
describing, the neglecter rather than the inspector of books, stuffs 
his volume with firstling violets, roses, and quadrifoils.’’ 


The reign of Henry III. is remarkable in English law fora 
fact thus noticed by Lord CampBELL :— 


It is curious that in the most disturbed period of this turbulent 
reign, when ignorance seemed to be thickening and the human 
intellect to decline, there was written and given to the world the 
best treatise upon law of which England could boast till the pub- 
lication of Blackstone’s Commentaries, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It would have been very gratifying to me 
if this work could have been ascribed, with certainty, to any of 
the chancellors whose lives have been noticed. The author, 
usually styled Henry de Bracton, has gone by the names of 
Brycton, Britton, Briton, Breton, and Brets; and some have 
doubted whether all these names are not imaginary. From the 
elegance of his style and the familiar knowledge he displays of 
the Roman law, I cannot doubt that he was an ecclesiastic who 
had addicted himself to the study of jurisprudence; and as he 
was likely to gain advancement from his extraordinary proficiency, 
he may have been one of those whom I have commemorated, 
although I must confess that he rather speaks the language 
likely to come from a disappointed practitioner than of a chan- 
cellor who had been himself in the habit of making judges. For 
comprehensiveness, for lucid arrangement, for logical precision, 
this author was unrivalled during many ages. Littleton’s work 
on Tenures, which illustrated the reign of Edward IV. ap- 
proaches Bracton ; but how barbarous, in comparison, are the 
Commentaries of Lord Coke, and the law-treatises of Hale and 
of Hawkins! Towards the end of this reign, the office of chief 
justiciary, which had often been found so dangerous to the 
crown, fell into disuse. Hugh le Despenser, in the 49th of 
Henry III. was the last who bore the title. The hearing of 
common actions being fixed at Westminster by Magna Charta, 
the Aula Regia was gradually subdivided, and certain judges 
were assigned to hear criminal cases before the king himself, 
wheresoever he might be, in England. These formed the Court 
of King’s Bench. They were called ‘‘ Justiciarii ad placita coram 
Rege,”’ and the one who was to preside ‘‘ Capitalis justiciarius.” 
He was inferior in rank to the chancellor, and had a salary of 
only 100 marks a year, while the chancellor had generally 500. 
Henceforth the chancellor, in rank, power, and emolument, was 
the first magistrate under the crown, and looked up to as the 
great head of the profession of the law. 
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In the reign of Epwarp II. there was a chancellor named 
SANDALE, of whom it is recorded that 


Little is to be found respecting his character, conduct, or 
tastes, except that he appears to have been somewhat of an 
epicure. In the 10th year of the King’s reign (1316), he sent 
two famous poulterers, Adam Fitz Rupert and Thomas de Dus- 
tan, into divers parts of the realm to purchase delicate poultry for 
his table, and he fortified them with letters patent of intendance 
and safe conduct under the great seal, for which he obtained a 
warrant under the King’s sign-manual. 


But to lawyers his era will be memorable. 


Now begins the series of reports of cases decided in the supe- 
rior courts, the grand repertory of law in England; but the 
year-books are now rather curious for their antiquity than 
valuable for their contents, being chiefly the notes taken by the 
reporters in court, without being properly digested or revised. 
In the 9th year of the King, while Sandale was chancellor, was 
passed a statute still acted upon, by which it was enacted that 
sheriffs, who were formerly chosen by the freeholders, should be 
assigned by the chancellor and judges, and the power of appoint- 
ing them was vested in the Crown. 


In the following reign the Court of Chancery was made 
stationary at Westminster; previously, its sittings had followed 
the residence of the King. When the chancellor was much 
occupied in other matters, the great seal was handed to assist- 
ants, who received the fees for him. 

Nothing of special interest occurs in the lives of the chan- 
cellors. The next we light upon, whose name arrests at- 
tention, is Cardinal WoLsry; but of him so much has been 
already gleaned by historians, that there remained little of 
novelty for Lord CampsBeLi. The following account of his 
fall, however, somewhat differs from the popular one :— 


The King dined that same day with Mrs. Anne Boleyn in her 
chamber, who kept there an estate more like a Queen than a 
simple maid. The alarmed courtiers now strove through her to 
break off all further intercourse between Henry and their victim. 
Prompted by them she said during dinner—‘‘ Is it not a mar- 
vellous thing to consider what debt and danger the Cardinal hath 
brought you in with all your subjects?’? ‘‘ How so, sweet- 
heart >’? quoth the King. She mentioned the illegal taxation, 
which the King attempted to justify. ‘‘ Nay, Sir,’’ quoth she, 
** besides all that, what things hath he wrought within this 
realm to your great slander and dishonour? There is never a 
nobleman within this realm that if he had done but half as much, 
but he were well worthy to lose his head.’’ ‘‘ Why, I then per- 
ceive,’’? quoth the King, ‘‘ ye are not the Cardinal’s friend.” 
“* Forsooth, Sir,’’ then quoth she, ‘‘ I have no cause, nor any 
other that loveth your Grace, no more hath your Grace if ye 
consider well his doings.’’ He had received the promise of an- 
other audience next day, but that same night a solemn engage- 
ment was extorted from the King by Anne that he never again 
would admit the Cardinal into his presence. 


Of Sir Tuomas More, as a family man, we are presented 
with this pleasing picture :— 


All its inhabitants, male or female, applied their lesure to 
liberal studies and profitable reading, although piety was their 
first care. No wrangling, no angry word was heard in it; no 
one was idle; every one did his duty with alacrity, and with a 
temperate cheerfulness. But the most charming picture of More 
as a private man is carelessly sketched by himself in a hurried 
Latin letter to Peter Giles, his friend at Antwerp, lamenting the 
little time he could devote to literary composition. ‘‘ For while 
in pleading, in hearing, in deciding causes, or composing dis- 
putes as an arbitrator, in waiting on some men about business, 
and on others out of respect, the greatest part of the day is spent 
on other men’s affairs, the remainder of it must be given to my 
family at home ; so that I can reserve no part to myself, that is, 
to study. I must gossip with my wife and chat with my chil- 
dren, and find something to say to my servants; for all these 
things I reckon a part of my business, unless I were to become a 
stranger in my own house ; for with whomsoever either nature 
or choice or chance has engaged a man in any relation of life, he 
must endeavour to make himself as acceptable to them as he 
possibly can. In such occupations as these, days, months, and 
years slip away. Indeed, all the time which I can gain to myself 
is that which I steal from my sleep and my meals, and because 
that is not much I have made but a slow progress.’’ 


When deprived of his office by the intrigues of the court, and 
reduced almost to a state of poverty, he thus acted the philo- 
sopher :— 


After this he called together all his children and grandchildren 





who had dwelt with him, and asked their advice how he might 
now, in the decay of his ability, bear out the whole charges of 
them all, as he gladly would have continued to do. When they 
were all silent—‘‘ Then will I,’’ said he, ‘‘ shew unto you my 
mind: I have been brought up at Oxford, at an Inn at Chan- 
cery, at Lincoln’s Inn, and in the King’s court, from the lowest 
degree to the highest; and yet have I, in yearly revenues at this 
present, little left me above a hundred pounds by the year: so 
that now, if we wish to live together, you must be content to be 
contributaries together. But my counsel is, that we fall not 
to the lowest fare first: we will not, therefore, descend to Ox- 
ford fare, nor to the fare of New Inn, but we will begin with 
Lincoln’s Inn diet, where many right worshipful men, of great 
account and good years, do live full well ; which, if we find our- 
selves the first year not able to maintain, then will we in the next 
year come down to Oxford fare, where many great, learned, and 
ancient fathers and doctors are continually conversant ; which, 
if our purses stretch not to maintain neither, then may we after, 
with bag and wallet, go a begging together, hoping that for pity 
some good folks will give us their charity, and at every man’s 
door to sing a Salve Reyina, whereby we shall still keep com- 
pany, and be merry together. 


Lord Pav.ert was chancellor under four reigns—Henry 
VIII. Epwarp VI. Mary, and Exizasetu. He was fol- 
lowed by Ricu, descended from a sheriff of London, whose 
character was infamous in every respect. Then succeeded 
GoopricH, Bishop of Ely, who resigned the seals on the fall 
of Lady Jane Grey; and then came GarpineR, Bishop 
of Winchester, condemned to an immortality of infamy for 
his persecutions. Of him it is said that 


He lived in great style at Winchester House. in Southwark, 
where he had a number of young gentlemen of family as his 
pages, whose education he superintended. His establishment 
was the last of this sort in England, for Cardinal Pole did not 
live long enough to form a great household at Lambeth, and 
after the Reformation the bishops’ palaces were filled with their 
wives and children. He daily came up the river Thames, in his 
great state barge, to Whitehall and Westminster. He was in- 
terred with much pomp in the cathedral at Winchester. 


The next memorable chancellor was Sir CHRISTOHER 
Hatton, but his fame rests rather upon his skill in dancing 
than knowledge of law. 


The tender heart of Elizabeth was at once touched by his 
athletic frame, manly beauty, and graceful air; and she openly 
expressed her admiration of his dancing. An offer was instantly 
made by her to admit him of the band of gentlemen pensioners. 
He expressed great willingness to renounce all his prospects in 
the profession of the law, but informed her that he had incurred 
debts which were beginning to be troublesome to him. She ad- 
vanced him money to pay them off—at the same time (more suo) 
taking a bond and statute merchant to repay her when he should 
be of ability. He little thought he should ever hear of those 
securities, which afterwards were supposed to be the cause of 
his death; and before he had even reached the degree of appren- 
tice or utter barrister, he joyfully transferred himself from his 
dull chambers in the Temple to a gay apartment assigned him in 
the palace, near the Queen’s. He was henceforward the reign- 
ing favourite, and his official promotion was rapid. He was 
successively made a gentleman of the Queen’s privy chamber, 
captain of the band of gentlemen pensioners (her body guard), 
Vice-Chamberlain, and a member of the Privy Council. This 
delight of the Queen to honour him caused much envy and some 
scandal. Complaints were uttered, that under the existing 
government nothing could be obtained by any others than 
‘dancers and carpet knights—such as the Earl of Lincoln and 
Master Hatton, who were admitted to the Queen’s privy 
chamber.” 


Of Lord Bacon, at once the greatest and most frail of men, 
and his backslidings, Lord CAMPBELL thus writes :— 


Thus was deservedly fixed the ineffaceble brand of public in- 
famy upon the character of this most extraordinary man. Although 
there were none bold or weak enough to defend these transac- 
tions in the times when they could be best examined and appre- 
ciated, we are told by some of his amiable admirers in the nine- 
teenth century, that he was made a sacrifice to the crimes of 
others, and that he was free from all legal and moral blame. 
While I can easily forgive such well-meant efforts, produced by 
a sincere admiration of genius, I cannot but lament them—and 
the slightest attention to facts must shew them to be futile. It 
is affirmed that there is an undisclosed mystery in the course 
which Bacon adopted of making no defence. But he pleaded 
guilty for this plain reason—that he had no defence to make. 
Whoever will submit to the trouble of comparing the charges and 
the evidence, willsee that they are all fully substantiated. Instead 
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of questioning the veracity of the witnesses, he circumstantially 
admits their statements, and the qualified denials to which he at 
first resorted, when accurately examined, will be found quite 
consistent with his final confession. He knew that he had no 
contradictory evidence to offer, and further investigation would 
only have made his delinquency more aggravated and more noto- 
rious. We must believe, then, that repeatedly and systemati- 
cally he received money and articles of value from the parties in 
causes depending before him, which he was aware they presented 
to him with a view to influence his judgment in their favour. I 

resume it is not disputed that this, in point of law, amounts to 
judicial bribery, subjecting the judge to be prosecuted for a high 
misdemeanor; and the only question that can be made is, 
whether it implies moral turpitude ? There can be no doubt that 
men are to be judged by the standard oftheir own age. It would 
be very unjust to blame persons who were engaged in the six- 
teenth century in burning witches or heretics, as if these acts of 
Jaith had occurred in the reign of Queen Victoria; and if it can 
be shewn that judicial bribery was considered an innocent prac- 
tice in Bacon’s time, he is to be pitied and not condemned. But 
the House of Commons who prosecuted him, the House of Lords 
who tried him, and the public who ratified the sentence, with 
one voice pronounced the practice most culpable and disgraceful. 
He had no private enemies ; he had not, like Strafford, in the 
next age, strong party prejudices to encounter ; he was a favou- 
rite at court, and popular with the nation, who were pleased 
with the flowing courtesy of his manners, and proud of his lite- 
rary glory. Yet there was a national cry for his punishment, and 
no solitary individual stood forth to vindicate his innocence, or 
to palliate the enormity of his guilt. Look back to the time when 
similar charges were unjustly brought against the virtuous Sir 
Thomas More. He demonstrated that they were all unfounded 
ia fact ; but he allowed that he might have been properly punished 

f by evidence. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy. By Mrs. Henry 
Stistep. With Illustrations by Colonel Stisrep. London, 
Murray. 

WWE like these letters, because they are free from the vice of 
Italian tourists—long descriptions of churches, pictures, and 
statues, for the most part copied from guide-books, and 
utterly without interest to those for whom it is to be presumed 
thatsuch books are published—the home-readers, who have not 
seen the objects, and therefore to whom words can convey no 
notion of them. 

It appears that the Stisteps have been resident in Italy 
for some years, and since 1834 they have taken up their abode 
in the Duchy of Lucca. At various times they have wandered 
about both the highways and the bye-ways to see the country 
and the people, and Mrs. Sristep has transmitted to her 
friends in England accounts of what she saw, while the Colonel 
employed his pencil in taking sketches of the most striking 
objects. This combination of ability has produced a very 
pleasing book on Italy and the Italians, which may with ad- 
vantage be ordered by the book-clubs. 

A great portion of the work consists of personal matters— 
as interviews with great people, and anecdotes of social life; a 
narrative has been also introduced from an autobiography of 
the late Duchess of Lucca, a curious and eventful story. But 
such a work can be best exhibited by extracts. Here is an ac- 
count of 

A BYE-WAY INN. 

One advantage, or disadvantage, of these inns, where an 
English family rarely or never stopped before, is, that we 
became objects of curiosity to the people of the house. We have 
had three generations about us this evening, which has spared 
you a much longer letter. First, all ages poured forth and 
volunteered to empty the carriage, a trouble we never take 
except they desire it, saying, the coach-house has no lock. 
They then Lenaet permission to examine our various travelling 
conveniences, particularly my chaise longue, which makes a soft 
bed in an emergency, and yet folds up so small that it goes into 
an oil-cloth cover, and hangs by a strap on the dash-board. 
Volleys of questions followed ; the first is always if my neice is 
my daughter, and how many I have besides? then, where we 
came from ? complimenting us on speaking Italian ‘‘ propria 
come Italiani, anche meglio ;”’ and, all these subjects exhausted, 
the old ones begin to tell their own histories and woes, generally 
of some sick member of the family, as in this case, for whom I 
prescribe, which immediately establishes a sympathy between 
us. This would be tiresome to the generality of travellers, 
but the simple annals of the poor are always interesting to 





those who, like us, go loitering along, and love to observe the 
character of the people; and we encourage rather than repel 
their familiarity. The Italians are so sensitive a people, that a 
word or look is enough to put the intruders to flight; but the 
opportunity of being useful to their sick, and of comforting their 
sorrows by directing them to the source of all consolation, repays 
fully the loss of time. I have never had reason to repent ; and 
local information is likewise to be obtained by this kind of harm- 
less gossipping. 

One precaution is, however, needful, that you may part on 
equally good terms: your agreement should be made before- 
hand, particularly in little inns, where they do not know what 
to charge. The plan we pursue is to establish fair bills for the 
first day or two, and carry them with us. On shewing these, 
we have rarely any difficulty; but I always go and reconnoitre 
the apartment, and select the beds first, ordering the horses not 
to be taken off till our agreementis made. Having accumulated 
a number of reasonable bills during our various journeys, I 
always carry them in a portfolio in the pocket of the carriage ; 
and I believe we pay little more for ourselves than the ‘“ vet- 
— and for our horses always ‘‘1’ordinario,’’ which is their 
tariff. 


It would seem that morals are improving in Italy. At least, 
one step is gained, the people respect the presence of virtue 
in others. Travellers would do well to bear in mind the fol- 
lowing hint :— 


The English have little idea how strictly they are observed, 
and how sensitively Italians remark any deviation from duty on 
our parts. Even young foreigners, whose minds are too often 
warped by infidelity, look up to us for conscientious adherence 
to our own principles. The observence of our Sabbath, for in- 
stance, they all highly respect, and think lightly and indifferently 
of those who suffer themselve to fall into the neglect and pro- 
fanation of it. No Englishman has ever shewn himself at the 
theatre on a Sunday evening without losing the good opinion of 
every native who saw or heard of him there; and no English 
clergyman has ever played the man of fashion or the worldling in 
Italy who has not brought upon himself a variety of animadver- 
sions little honourable to his cloth or the religion of which he is 
aminister. ‘‘ So your priest gives a ball to-night !’’ was the 
sarcasm the young Count C—— addressed to us, the first time 
we were in Florence, many years ago ; ‘‘ is that Apostolic ?”’ 


Here are some of the reminiscences of the famous and 
eccentric 
PRINCESS BACIOCCHI. 


The Princess Baciocchi is well and gratefully remembered here, 
and many traits of her affability are on record, even to rustic 
frolics. Hearing some peasant girls singing in a field, she ran 
out one day in the sun to listen to them; and, having in vain 
called for her hat from the door, she threw a handkerchief over 
her head, and, thus disguised, joined the merry reapers. She 
found them roasting little buadles of wheat over a fire of sticks. 
They did not fail to offer her a share, with the usual ‘‘ Ci vuol 
favorire, signora ;’’ to which the princess freely assented, partak- 
ing of their parched corn, and joining in their songs. She then 
asked them if they were not afraid of disturbing ‘‘la Princi- 
pessa,’’ whose windows overlooked them? ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ answered 
they ; ‘‘ we saw her highness in the balcony the other day, and by 
her gestures we are sure she enjoyed hearing us, and would even 
join in our song, if she could.’’ At this moment a chamberlain, 
coming up with his hat off, discovered to whom they were chat- 
tering so freely. The poor reapers, in a fright, fell on their 
knees, and asked pardon for their familiarity. They were not 
only forgiven, but rewarded with money and kind words for 
having amused her. Rustic games were established on every 
féte-day dzring the season, to please the lower orders, and like- 
wise, doubtless, to amuse the court, and dispel their ennui. A 
pavilion was raised for the royal party a mile from hence, under 
the chesnut-trees, on the road to Lucca, which stands on either 
side for visitors, to witness the races and gambols of the pea- 
santry. An arch was erected near the church, and another 
at the goal. The little farm-house, with a terrace opposite, 
was decorated with boughs for the band. The /étes com- 
menced with men running in sacks, and women with vases of 
water on their heads. She who arrived at the goal, with the 
vase still in its place, won, even should she be drenched through 
with its contents, which generally happened. Then came 
wrestling, and other athletic games amongst the peasants. After- 
wards a sheet was held by four mea, on which lay a child, whom 
they threw into the air, in order that he might catch a garland 
of flowers, attached to a cord between two trees, which grew 
opposite the royal pavilion. This game belonged to three com- 
panies, who each had a different coloured sheet—red, blue, and 
yellow. The children were also dressed in party colours, with 
little wings. The garland was attached by a fine thread, so that 
the least touch of their tiny fingers would bring it down. A 
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rope was also drawn across the road, on which wis strung a | 
number of earthen pentole, or pipkins: some were full of water, | 
other were empty, others contained prizes. Those who liked to | 
try their fortune were blindfolded ; they struck the vases with | 


long canes, and received the contents in their faces. 


Englishmen have little conception of the extent to which the 
population of Italy is dependant upon chestnuts for food:— | 


Each family possesses or purchases what they call a patch of 
forest ; the price is estimated according to the average quantity | 
of chestnuts annually produced. The fruit is gathered in Oc- | 
tober and November, immediately smoke-dried on mats made of | 
cane, with a fire beneath (shelled by being beaten in sacks), | 
ground in a mill to a fine flour ; which, wet with water and stirred | 
toa paste, is spread on round hot stones between dried chestnut 
leaves; and a cake is produced resembling our crumpet or 
Scottish seone, and called necci, or netehy according to our pro- | 
nunciation. This substantial food costs a third less and often | 
only half the price of wheaten flour, and goes further in sus- | 
taining the hungry peasantry: but too much rain, or too little, | 
or the least frost, ruins their harvest. The poorer classes are | 
permitted to glean after a certain day; and all chestnuts that | 
fall on the high road are public property. I once asked an old 
man, past eighty, with seven in family, if he had gathered 
enough? ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ sufficient to sustain us till Christ- 
mas: after that, God will provide.’’ And such is the general 
spirit of faith and resignation among these poor people, whom 
we find always grateful and contented. 


As a specimen of Mrs. Stisrep’s powers of description, we 
select a very interesting narrative of a visit to 


THE BOILING LAKES OF VOLTERRA. 


A mist, such as I have always fancied Ossian’s mantle to be 
made of, enveloped the ancient city, or rather, we were in a thick 
cloud, which did not disperse till we had descended to the plain. 
A gleam of sunshine then broke through, and lighted up the ex- 
traordinary country around. Numbers of mules laden with salt, 
from the Salines, were ascending to the government stores in the 
town, and groups of hardy peasantry, the duchy’s pride, were 
hastening to market, the women in round beaver hats, the only 
peculiarity of their costume, and unpleasing, because unfeminine. 
One old creature made us laugh; she was astride on her poney, 
hosed in grey worsted, her legs visible to the knees, her live 
poultry strung behind; she looked a living Calot. Five miles 
from Volterra we passed by the Salines, where the best salt in 
Italy is produced, intending to see the works on our return. 
After finding the broad bed of ariver nearly dry, we came to the 
banks of the Cecina, where we were surprised and delighted to 
find an elegant suspension bridge of recent erection. Till that 
moment all within our view had been of that strange diluvian 
character to which I have twice before alluded as intersecting 
Tuscany. Dante is said to have visited the Fumacchi, and to 
have had this region in his mind when describing the Bolge, in 
the opening of his eighteenth canto— 

There is a place within the depths of hell 
Call’d Malebolge, all of rock, dark stain’d, 
With hue ferruginous. 

Cary’s Translation. 


But this beautiful bridge, or rather the river it embraces, seemed 
to change the face of nature, as hy a spell. On the opposite bank 
all was verdant loveliness, and the hill-side thickly planted. Our 
ascent was through an oak wood, rarely seen in the part of Italy 
we inhabit ; we fancied ourselves in old England once more, and 

roceeded in buoyant spirits with an active leader harnessed be- 
ore our horses. The rider foretold rain, and urged vehemently 
our stopping at Pomarance, a small town halfway from the 
Cecina to the Lagoons ; but foreseeing no danger, I fancied the 
man had some motive of his own to answer, a sweetheart to see, 
perhaps, and we resolved not toindulge him ; however, he proved 
no false prophet, a storm too soon gathered over our heads. 
Thunder rolled, torrents of rain fell, and the country had reas- 
sumed its wild, barren aspect ; there was no shelter near, and to 
proceed was our only resource. Our minds were thus prepared 
for the horrific, when, by a turning of the road, we found 
ourselves amongst the rising vapours of what appeared to be a 
dozen volcanoes! and, approaching the nearest, we beheld a 
small lake, like a great cauldron, boiling so furiously as to 
produce high waves, the water of the blackest hue, perhaps 
from the dark clouds over it, and the effluvia strong as smelling 
salts, mixed with sulphur. The fearful scene, with the roar of 
rushing waters, awed and confounded us. After standing near 
the brink as long as we could endure the heat, stench, and dash- 
ing of the spray, the director, to whom we had a letter, con- 
ducted us to the works, where the boiling element is, by a simple 
process, converted into sal-borax. As soon as we were under 
cover from the rain, this very obliging person patiently explained 





to us that these mountains, for thirty miles round, contain, in 


various places, lagoons or morasses, composed of sulphur and 
alum, to a considerable depth, which, he said, for centuries had 
been the terror of the country people, from the vapours and 
smell they emitted. The largest of the lagoons he spoke of as a 
volcano, and called it Mount Cerbole or Cerberi, telling us the 
peasantry had believed it, from the earliest pagan times, to be 
an entrance into the infernal regions, and never approached it 
without invoking the Madonna and the saints; superstitious 
dread prevented all attempts at cultivation, and the land was 
deemed accursed. If their cattle wandered near Mount Cerberi, 
they foundered in the burning morasses; even human beings 
lost limbs by stepping unawares into treacherous pitfalls, which 
burnt them instantly to the bone. A celebrated chemist, whose 
name I have forgotten, was lost while exploring those awful 
lagoons for scientific purposes. An length Musagni, the anato- 
mist, discovered that they contained borax, but the salt is only 
formed when water is introduced, which suggested the experi- 
ment of excavating and forming them into shallow pools or ba- 
sins, by conducting the mountain streams into each. The result 
was fully successful ; the combustible matter beneath keeps the 
liquid in a continued state of ebullition, by which it absorbs one 
per cent. of borax acid in twenty-four hours. Since our return, I 


| learn what, on account of the heavy rain, we could not see on 


the spot, that the proprietor has avaided himself of the position 
of the lagoons, letting the waters of the higher ones, in the 
mountain recesses, flow into those of the next in elevation, 
after twenty-four hours’ ebullition, and so on, descending 
through seven or eight pools, to those immediately around 
the works, by which process the acid gains considerable 
strength before it is conveyed into the evaporating pans. 
These are shallow leaden cisterns, nine or ten feet square, 
placed one lower than the other down the centre of a great 
room, like a flight of steps. Under these hot vapour is con- 
veyed by several flues, from an opening in the combustible 
ground outside. The expense of fuel for evaporating and drying 
was greater than the produce of borax, until Count Lardarelle 
happily thought of employing the natural volcanic heat which 
the earth supplies so abundantly. The impregnated liquid, thus 
kept at boiling point, after remaining a few hours in each, is 
drawn off by syphons through twelve or fifteen of these cisterns 
in succession, till passing by a pipe through the wall, it settles 
in the crystallizing vessels without; there the salt forms, which 
is then carried to the lofts above, where it becomes in a short 
time perfectly dry, without other heat than that communicated 
to the floor by the cisterns beneath. After which economical 
process, the proprietor has no further expense than having the 
sal-borax packed in barrels for exportation. The boiling lakes 
or pools amount to three hundred! The purchase of the moun- 
tains where he formed them, the capital expended in warehouses, 
wages to the workmen, all included, this valuable commodity, so 
indispensable in England, costs him, I am assured, only six pauls 
per hundred weight, little more than half-a-crown, and sells for 
105 pauls, or 21. 7s. at the pres€nt rate of exchange. This for- 
tunate French speculatist has disposed of a third share of the 
concern for 120,000I. ; he has a fine place near Pomarance, where, 
had he been at home, we were told, he would have entertained 
us hospitably and handsomely ; he has a palace of his own erect- 
ing at Leghorn, which fame reports to be worthy of having 
“asco into existence under the spell of Aladdin’s wonderful 
amp. 








FICTION. 


The Eventful Epoch; or, the Fortunes of Archer Clive. By 
Nicworas MicHe tt, author of ‘‘ The Traduced,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Fatalist,’’ &c. 3 vols. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

WE have no remembrance of Mr. MicHeEu’s name, or of 
either of his previous novels; but if they were not better than 
this, itis a problem of publishing we are totally unable to 
solve, how their success could have tempted any bookseller to 
speculate upon another by the same incapable hand. The 
scene of this novel is laid in the year 1791, when, as the 
author informs us, 


The seeds of the revolutionary principle were said to be taking 
root; secret societies and clubs, in imitation of the Jacobin, 
Cordelier, and others in France, were daily forming. Priestley 
wrote, and Price fulminated from his pulpit. Loyalists took 
the alarm ; the merchant grew uneasy in his counting-house, 
and the landed proprietor felt himself insecure in his country 
mansion. In short, a panic, far greater, it must be confessed, 
than the occasion warranted, seized all ranks and orders of 
people, save only that class which has nothing to lose by & 
national convulsion. 


But the characters are all so badly imagined—the plot is so 
ill constructed—there is such inflation of style, with such 
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puerility of thought, that it will be needless to enter upon 
further particulars of the story. Let no library be tempted to 
order it. 


The Magi and the Star. London, 1845. Simpkin and Co. 
A Fiction framed after the fashion once so much in vogue, 
where the guise of an inartificial tale is used for the purpose of 
introducing philosophical and religious discourses. The visit 
of the three wise men to Bethlehem, conducted by the star, to 
worship the infant Saviour, is the subject which the author has 
ingeniously expanded into an occasion for teaching the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. The work is well written, 
and ably accomplishes its excellent purposes. 


The Druidess, a Tale of the Fourteenth Century. Translated 

fromthe German. Sharpe: London. 
A BEAUTIFUL tale in the best manner of German fiction— 
simple, earnest, graphic—appealing to the finest sympathies 
of our nature. The scene is laid in the age of ConsTANTINE, 
when Christianity was fast achieving the victory over Pagan- 
ism, and at the town of Dreux, on the confines of Normandy, 
which was celebrated for its subterranean passages, much used 
by the Druids as their places of meeting when first conquered 
by the Romans. The story, as may be anticipated, is of the 
conversion of a Druidess to the Christian faith. The author 
has thrown a great deal of interesting incident into the narra- 
tive, and is evidently well read in the customs and manners of 
the times and the people he paints. The translation is exe- 
cuted with fidelity. The volume is elegantly printed, got up 
after the fashion set by Mr. Burns, and is therefore well 
adapted for a present. 








POETRY. 


Poems. By Tuomas Hoop. In two vols. 12mo. London, 
1846. Moxon. 

STRANGE as the association may appear, it is a truth that 
humour and pathos are always found in near neighbourhood. 
In what their relationship lies we must confess ourselves 
unable to discover; neither Locke, nor Srewart, nor 
Combe can help us to a satisfactory conclusion, but the fact 
remains nevertheless, as proved by every case of genuine 
humour which has won the regards of men in this or any other 
country, that he who can most profoundly stir the heart to 
smiles, can most certainly move it to tears. 

Two remarkable instances have occurred in our contempo- 
rary literature—one still living and labouring, and we hope 
long to live ;—the other untimely lost to us in the maturity of 
his genius, when it was bringing forth its best and most en- 
during fruits. Cuartes Dickens and Taomas Hoop—the 
two greatest humorists of their day,—are also the greatest 
masters of the pathetic. Both are poets; if poetry consist in 
thoughts, and not in metrical lines. 

And yet if one were to go into any company, and collect 
opinions upon the characteristics of the genius of each of 
these popular names, nine out of ten at least of all who were 
questioned would speak of them as humorists, applaud their 
jokes, chuckle at their fun, and forget their loftier and more 
enduring qualities. If any were to call them poets, he would 
be met with a stare of astonishment. The.author of Pick- 
wick cannot be thought of but in his merry moods, and the 
editor of the Comic Annual can only be recollected for 
his puns. 

With this impression prevalent in the public mind, we 
shall not be surprised to learn that the announce- 
ment of two volumes of poems, serious poems, by 
Tuomas Hoop, will be received with some signs of incre- 
dulity, and many significant shakes of the head, by 
those who do not keep up a very intimate acquaintance with 
current literature. But, however strange it may seem that a 
punster should write fine poetry, here is the evidence of the 
fact contained in some 600 pages of poems that may not shrink 
from comparison with the best in our language, and which 
bear upon them the visible stamp of immortality. If ever 
true metal was coined, here itis. Try it again and again, 
and the more frequently and closely you test it, the more 
pure will it appear. 





Almost all of the poems in this collection have been published 
before ; but at times so various, and in forms so scattered, 
that their number and their worth were unknown. Gratitude 
is due to the editor for having thus promptly redeemed the 
pledge given to the poet upon his death-bed, and presented to 
those of our utilitarian generation who still cherish some love 
of poetry in their heart of hearts, a casket of gems so rich and 
rare as these. 

Rare indeed! The first poem in the collection is one of the 
finest poems in our language—a work which, of itself, would 
establish the writer’s claim to a high place among the British 
poets, and will assuredly be remembered and read as long as 
the dialect in which it is composed. The volume opens with 
‘* The Dream of Eugene Aram.” 

This powerful production is, we presume, too well known 
to our readers to justify its extraction entire, but we cannot 
refrain from a passage or two. EvuGENE ARAM is supposed 
to narrate to one of his little scholars, as a dream, the par- 
ticulars of the murder he had committed. 


THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 


‘* T took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream,— 

A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme :-— 

My gentle Boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream ! 


** Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanish’d in the pool ; 

Anon I cleans’d my bloody hands, 
And wash’d my forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young, 
That evening in the school. 


‘¢ Oh, Heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 

I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in Evening Hymn : 

Like a Devil of the Pit I seem’d, 
’Mid holy Cherubim !” 


He feels an irresistible desire to go and see the dead man in 
his grave. 

‘* Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 

And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye ; 

And I saw the Dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry ! 


‘* Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 

But I never mark’d its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing : 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 


‘« With breathless speed, like a sou! in chase, 
I took him up and ran ;— 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began : 

In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murder’d man! 


‘¢ And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was other where ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there: 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare !’’ 


The second poem in this collection is ‘‘ The Elm Tree, a 
Dream in the Woods ;”’ a work of singular ability, abounding 
in fancy, and which reminds us of the best of the ballads of 
Scuitier. It is much too long for extract, otherwise we 
should have been delighted to transfer it entire to our columns. 
But we must take some of its finest passages. The poet sup- 
poses himself to be wandering in a shady avenue of lofty elms, 
when there comes to him 

7 A sad and solemn sound, 


That sometimes murmured overhead, 
And sometimes underground, 


as if the trees were talking together. Suddenly the scene 
changes—the green arcade is gone—the glorious old trees are 
prostrate—a foe has been at work there. Who ishe? Listen 
to this graphic picture of 
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THE WOODMAN. 
The Woodman’s heart is in his work, 
His axe is sharp and good 
With sturdy arm and steady aim 
He smites the gaping wood ; 
From distant rocks 
His lusty knocks 
Re-echo many a rood. 


His axe is keen, his arm is strong ; 
The muscles serve him well; 

His years have reach’d an extra span, 
The number none can tell ; 

But still his lifelong task has been 
The Timber Tree to fell. 


Through Summer’s parching sultriness, 
And winter’s freezing cold, 
From sapling youth 
To virile growth, 
And Age’s rigid mould, 
His energetic axe hath rung 
Within that Forest old. 


Aloft, upon his poising steel 
The vivid sunbeams glance— 

About his head and round his feet 
The forest shadows dance ; 

And bounding from his russet coat 
The acorn drops askance. 


His face is like a Druid’s face, 
With wrinkles furrow’d deep, 

And tann’d by scorching suns as brown 
As corn that’s ripe to reap; 

But the hair on brow, and cheek, and chin, 
Is white as wool of sheep. 


His frame is like a giant’s frame ; 
His legs are long and stark ; 
His arms like limbs of knotted yew ; 
His hands like rugged bark ; 
So he felleth still 
With right good will, 
As if to build an Ark! 
Oh! well within His fatal path 
The fearful Tree might quake 
Through every fibre, twig, and leaf, 
With aspen tremour shake ; 
Through trunk and root, 
And branch and shoot, 
A low complaining make ! 


Oh! well to Him the Tree might breathe 
A sad and solemn sound, 

A sigh that murmur’d overhead, 
And groans from underground ; 

As in that shady Avenue 
Where lofty Elms abound ! 


But calm and mute the Maple stands, 
The Plane, the Ash, the Fir, 

The Elm, the Beech, the drooping Birch, 
Without the least demur ; 

And e’en the Aspen’s hoary leaf 
Makes no unusual stir. 


The Pines—those old gigantic Pines, 
That writhe—recalling soon 

The famous Human Group that writhes 
With Snakes in wild festoon— 

In famous wrestlings interlaced 
A Forest Laocoon— 


Like Titans of primeval girth 
By tortures overcome, 

Their brown enormous limbs they twine 
Bedew’d with tears of gum— 

Fierce agonies that ought to yell, 
But, like the marble, dumb. 


Nay, yonder blasted Elm that stands 
So like a man of sin, 

Who, frantic, flings his arms abroad 
To feel the Worm within— 

For all that gesture, so intense, 
It makes no sort of din! 


An universal silence reigns 
In rugged bark or peel, 
Except that very trunk which rings 
Beneath the biting steel— 
Meanwhile the Woodman plies hisaxe 
With unrelenting zeal ! 


And what a picture is this !— 


The deed is done: the Tree is low 
That stood so long and firm ; 

The Woodman and his axe are gone, 
His toil has found its term ; 

And where he wrought the speckled Thrush 
Securely hunts the worm. 


The Cony from the sandy bank 
Has run a rapid race, 
Through thistle, bent, and tangled fern, 
To seek the open space ; 
And on its haunches sits erect 
Te clean its furry face. 


The dappled Fawn is close at hand, 
The Hind is browsing near,— 
And on the Larch’s lowest bough 
The Ousel whistles clear ; 
But checks the note 
Within his throat, 
As choked with sudden fear ! 


With sudden fear her wormy quest 
The Thrush abruptly quits— 
Through thistle, bent, and tangled fern 
The startled Cony flits ; 
And on the Larch’s lowest bough 
No more the Ousel sits. 


This poem is followed by ‘‘ The Haunted House,’’ in which 
the poet has contrived to bring together a greater number of 
images and incidents indicative of utter desolation than were 
ever before collected in one composition. The metre, too, has 
a fascinating quaintness. We take the opening and a few of 
the most striking of the subsequent stanzas; but the whole 
must be read, for its amazing fertility of fancy to be properly 
appreciated. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
Some dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 
Unnatural, and full of contradictions ; 
Yet others of our most romantic schemes 
Are something more than fictions. 


It might be only on enchanted ground ; 

It might be merely by a thought’s expansion ; 
But in the spirit, or the flesh, I found 

An old deserted Mansion. 


A residence for woman, child, and man, 

A dwelling-place,—and yet no habitation ; 
A House,—but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 


Unhinged the iron gates half open hung, 
Jarr’d by the gusty gales of many winters, 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. 


No dog was at the threshold, great or small ; 
Ne pigeon on the roof—no household creature— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wail— 

Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirr’d, to go or come, 

No face look’d forth from shut or open casement ; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of Home 
From parapet to basement. 


With shatter’d panes the grassy court was starr’d ; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ; 
And through the ragged roof the sky shone, barr’d 
With naked beam and rafter. 


O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


The flow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 

Had overgrown the Dial. 


After some pages of this minute word-painting, he pro- 


’Tis hard for human actions to account 
Whether from reason or from impulse only— 
But some internal promptiog bade me mount 





The gloomy stairs and lonely. 
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Those gloomy stairs, so dark, and damp, and cold, 
With odours as from bones and relics carnal, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould, 

The chapel vault, or charnel. 


Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding stress 
Of ev’ry step so many echoes blended, 

The mind, with dark misgivings, fear’d to guess 
How many feet ascended. 


The tempest with its spoils had drifted in, 

Till each unwholesome stone was darkly spotted, 
As thickly as the leopard’s dappled skin, 

With leaves that rankly rotted. 


The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was winging ; 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Death’s-Head moth was clinging, 


That mystic moth, which, with a sense profound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly ; 

And with a grim significance flits round 

The taper burning bluely. 


Such omens in the place there seem'd to be, 
At ev’ry crooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
Some Apparition standing. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


Yet no portentous Shape the sight amazed ; 

Each object plain, and tangible, and valid ; 

But from their tarnish’d frames dark Figures gazed, 
And Faces spectre-pallid. 


Not merely with the mimic life that lies 

Within the compass of Art’s simulation ; 

Their souls were looking thro’ their painted eyes 
With awful speculation. 


On ev’ry lip a speechless horror dwelt ; 
On ev’ry brow the burthen of affliction ; 
The old Ancestral Spirits knew and felt 
The House’s malediction. 


Such earnest woe their features overcast, 


They might have stirr’d, or sigh’d, or wept, or spoken ; 


But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 
The stillness was unbroken. 


For the story, the curious reader must turn to the volume 
itself. ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs’’ and ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt”’ 
are too well known and appreciated to need notice ; but the 
next, though almost equally beautiful, is less familiar. 


THE LADY’S DREAM. 


The lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch so warm and soft, 

But her sleep was restless and broken still ; 
For turning often and oft 

From side to side, she mutter’d and moan’d, 
And toss’d her arms aloft. 


At last she startled up, 
And gaz’d on the vacant air, 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there— 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtain shook, 
Her terror was so extreme ; _ 

And the light that fell on the broider’d quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam ; 


And her voice was hollow, and shook as she cried :— 


Oh me! that awful dream! 


That weary, weary walk, 
In the churchyard’s dismal ground ! 

And those horrible things, with shady wings, 
That came and flitted round,— 

Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound ! 


And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 
And the Voice that cried, For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb! 





For the pomp and pleasure of Pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;— 
And then they ne never saw 

A ground so full of graves ! 


And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow, 
Coffin after coffin still, 
A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a World of Woe! 


Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 
Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball— 
Disease and Hunger, and Pain, and Want, 
But now I dreamt of them all! 


For the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 

The naked, alas, that I might have clad, 
The famish’d I might have fed! 


The sorrow I might have soothed, 
And the unregarded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there, 
From long forgotten years, 

Ay, even the poor rejected Moor, 
Who rais’d my childish fears ! 


Each pleading look, that long ago 
I scann’d with a heedless eye, 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I pass’d it by: 

Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when I die! 


No need of sulphureous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 

But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole— 

In everlasting retrospect— 
Will wring my sinful soul! 


Alas! I have walk’d through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God ! 


I drank the richest draughts ; 
And ate whatever is good— 

Fish, and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 

But I never remember’d the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


I dress’d as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 

But I never remember’d the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


The wounds I might have heal’d ! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart! 


She clasp’d her fervent hands, 
And the tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme ; 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream | 


The ‘‘ Ode to Rae Wilson”’ is one of the most pungent sa- 
tires our country has produced. ‘‘The Two Swans”’ is a 
pretty fairy tale, gracefully told, but presenting no feature 
for special admiration. The next that invites us, both by its 
proportions and as peculiarly exhibiting the mingling of play- 
fulness and sadness, humour and poetry, for which Hoop was 
so remarkable, is the 
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ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF CLAPHAM 


ACADEMY.* 


Ah me! those old familiar bounds ! 
That classic house, those classic grounds 
My pensive thought recalls ! 
What tender urchins now confine, 
What little captives now repine 
Within yon irksome walls ! 


Ay, that’s the very house! I know 
Its ugly windows, ten a-row ! 
Its chimneys in the rear ! 
And there’s the iron rod so high, 
That drew the thunder from the sky 
And turn’d our table-beer ! 


There I was birch’d! there I was bred! 
There like a little Adam fed 
From Learning’s woeful tree ! 
The weary tasks I used to con!— 
The hopeless leaves I wept upon! 
Most fruitless leaves to me !— 


The summon’d class !—the awful bow !— 
I wonder who is master now 
And wholesome anguish sheds ! 
How many ushers now employs, 
How many maids to see the boys 
Have nothing in their heads ! 


And Mrs. S * * *?—Doth she abet 
(Like Pallas in the parlour) yet 
Some favour'd two or three,— 
The little Crichtons of the hour, 
Her muffin-medals that devour, 
And swill her prize——bohea? 


Ay, there’s the play-ground ! there’s the lime, 
Beneath whose shade in summer’s prime 
So wildly I have read ! 
Who sits there now, and skims the cream 
Of young Romance, and weaves a dream 
Of Love and Cottage-bread ? 


Who struts the Randall of the walk ? 

Who models tiny heads in chalk ? 
Who scoops the light canoe ? 

What early genius buds apace ? 

Where’s Poynter? Harris ? Bowers? Chase ? 
Hal Baylis ? blithe Carew ? 


Alack ! they’re gone—a thousand ways ? 
And some are serving in ‘‘ the Greys,’’ 
And some have perish’d young !|— 
Jack Harris weds his second wife ; 
Hal Baylis drives the wane of life ; 
And blithe Carew—is hung! 


Grave Bowers teaches A B C 
To savages at Owhyee ; 

Poor Chase is with the worms !|— 
All, all are gone—the olden breed ! 
New crops of mushroom boys succeed, 

‘* And push us from our forms !”” 


Lo! where they scramble forth, and shout, 
And leap, and skip, and mob about, 

At play where we have play’d ! 
Some hop, some run, (some fall,) some twine 
Their crony arms ; some in the shine, 

And some are in the shade ! 


Lo there what mix’d conditions run ! 

The orphan lad; the widow’s son; 
And Fortune’s favour’d care— 

The wealthy born, for whom she hath 

Mac-Adamised the future path— 
The Nabob’s pamper’d heir ! 


Some brightly starr’d—some evil born,— 

For honour some, and some for scorn,— 
For fair or foul renown ! 

Good, bad, indiff’rent—none may lack ! 

Look, here’s a White, and there’s a Black ! 
And there’s a Creole brown! 


Some laugh and sing, some mope and weep, 
And wish their frugal sires would keep 
Their only sons at home ;— 
Some tease the future tense, and plan 
The full-grown doings of the man, 
And pant for years to come ! 





* No connection with any other Ode. 








A foolish wish! There’s one at hoop ; 

And four at fives / and five who stoop 
The marble taw to speed ! 

And one that curvets in and out, 

Reining his fellow Cob about,— 
Would I were in his steed / 


Yet he would gladly halt and drop 

That boyish harness off, to swop 
With this world’s heavy van— 

To toil, to tug. OO little fool ! 

While thou canst be a horse at school 
To wish to be a man ! 


Perchance thou deem’st it were a thing 
To wear a crown,—to be a king! 
And sleep on regal down ! 
Alas! thou know’st not kingly cares ; 
Far happier is thy head that wears 
That hat without a crown ! 


And dost thou think that years acquire 
New added joys? Dost think thy sire 
More happy than his son ? 
That manhood’s mirth ?-—-Oh, go thy ways 
To Drury Lane when —— plays, 
And see how forced our fun ! 


Thy taws are brave !—thy tops are rare !— 
Our tops are‘spun with coils of care, 
Our dumps are no delight ! 
The Elgin marbles are but tame, 
And ’tis at best a sorry game 
To fly the Muse’s kite ! 


Our hearts are dough, our heels are lead, 
Our topmost joys fall dull and dead 
Like balls with no rebound ! 
And often with a faded eye 
We look behind, and send a sigh 
Towards that merry ground ! 


Then be contented. Thou hast got 

The most of heaven in thy young lot ; 
There’s sky-blue in thy cup ! 

Thou’ lt find thy Manhood all too fast— 

Soon come, soon gone! and Age at last 
A sorry breaking-up ! 


But we must defer the remainder of these welcome volumes 
for another notice. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue January number of the New Quarterly Review, or Home, 
Foreign, and Colonial Journal, is rich and various; and it 
addresses itself, as usual, to questions of practical impor- 
tance to society—as in the first article, on ‘‘The Health 
of Town Populations ;’’ and the fifth, on ‘‘The State of 
our National Defences.’’ A delightful paper on ‘‘ Irish Songs 
and Fancies,’”’ written in a congenial spirit, is followed by a 
review of a number of recent volumes of poems under the title 
of ‘ Poetical Contrasts.”’ Kingston’s Lusitanian Sketches 
and Carlyle’s Cromwell form the subjects for the usual ex- 
tracts. Its glances abroad are directed to Romaic literature. 
In political enconomy it treats of ‘‘The Effects of Railway 
Speculation on the Money Market ;’”’ and ‘‘ The Age of Pitt 
and Fox’’ affords the theme for an historical discourse of great 
ability. Besides these, there are a multitude of short critical 
notices of new books, and some correspondence. 

The first number of a new magazine, with a title that ap- 
peals to our sympathies, and promises well for writers, if not 
for readers, has entered the field with the new year. It is 
called the Literary Aspirant Magazine, and undoubtedly ex- 
hibits a great deal of ability in the various departments of tale, 
essay, and poetry. ‘The first of a series of essays on ‘‘ The 
Modern British Poets,’’ by the Editor, who has selected 
Burns for his introductory paper, is highly creditable to the 
taste and talents of the writer, and promises well for the con- 
duct of the periodical so directed. A translation of a French 
novel, called the Merchant’s Talisman, is begun ; and it would 
appear that many foreign pens are engaged to contribute to 
the stores of this magazine, which has our best wishes. 

The Irish Monthly Magazine for January contains a great 
deal of clever writing. Some of the papers would do credit to 
the most famous of its contemporaries. ‘‘ Cross Confidences ’’ 
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is an excellent story, full of point. The first article, entitled 
‘* A Polyglot Paper,’’ will be peculiarly attractive. It is a 
collection of the originals, with spirited translations of some of 
the best poems in various languages. The sketch from the 
Danish, entitled ‘‘ The Living Corpse,’’ is a powerful compo- 
sition, striking for its original strain of thought. 

Sharpe's London Magazine for January appears to be pro- 
ceeding in a very flourishing fashion, and it improves with its 
prosperity. The engravings are very good, and the contents 
are selected with excellent judgment. 

Knight's Political Dictionary, Part 10, extends from the 
article ‘‘ Marriage’’ to that on ‘‘ Municipal Corporations.’’ 
This is a work which every office and counting-house will need 
to place upon its shelves. 

The Post Magazine Almanac is one of the cheapest of these 
annual visitants. It contains a vast quantity of useful infor- 
mation. 

The Union and Parish Officers’ Almanac and Guide for 
1846 will be found extremely useful to all guardians, clerks to 
magistrates, and others engaged in parochial affairs. It con- 
tains a list of the unions, their size, population, officers, 
&c. and blank pages for memoranda. 

Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine for January opens its 
new volume with great spirit. The new subjects treated here 
are ‘‘ Men of Letters and their Abettors,’’ ‘‘ English Scenes 
and Characters,’’ and ‘‘ The Englishman in Russia.”’ A clever 
tale is ‘‘ The Winter Robin.”’ 








The Mystery of God’s Dealing with the Jews. 

Barciay. Painter: London. 
A LEARNED discourse, and very eloquent, its subject being 
sufficiently indicated by its title. 


By A. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Stray Leaves from the German; or, Select Essays from 
Zschokke. By the Rev. M. B. Frower, B.A. London, 
Simpkin and Co. 

ATRANSLATION, neatly executed, of some of the best of the 

essaysof the Swiss philosopher, and preceded bya brief memoir. 
The subjects selected are, for the most part, those in which 

are displayed the spirit of piety and devotion that so eminently 
distinguished ZscHoKKE, such as Family Worship, Public 

Worship, the Art of obtaining a happy Old Age, Providence, 

Veneration to Parents, and so forth. The following, from the 

essay on the Choice of a Profession, is at least as applicable 

to our own country as to those whom the philosopher more 
immediately addressed :— 


The pride of many parents often chooses still worse ways. 
At the cradle of the child his future profession is already pre- 
ordained, before it is at all decided whether he have talents for it 
ornot. For the ennoblement of the family, he is to rise higher, 
to play more shining parts, than his parents and forefathers 
did before him. Thus the son of the labourer is apprenticed, 
without any means, to the artizan ; the son of the artisan, with- 
out sufficient capital, to the business of the merchant; and the 
son of the burgher or peasant, without pre-eminent talents, sent 
to the higher schools in order to be prepared for a spiritual or 
learned station. When the best part of life has been lost in long 
preparation, we become, much too late, aware of the error, and 
repentance follows in the track of inconsiderate pride. 

e first discover the error either when the son completely 
fails in his destined profession, or when he has become but half a 
man ; when he complains: ‘‘ If false ambition had not seduced 
my parents, who wished me to fill too high a post, I should have 
now been happier; I should be able to gain a more honourable 
and safer livelihood. I am now in a station where more is de- 
manded of me than I cando. From want of sufficient means, 
I do not see how I shall ever be able to lead an independent and 
honourable life in the station that has been assigned me. My 
life long I shall be but a servant, or shall be forced to earn my 
bread accordingly and sparingly.’’ 

The desire of parents to raise themselves and their children 
above their station is in the present day a general evil, so that 
we see it almost everywhere. They have forgotten to seek their 
happiness and their renown in the station assigned them by 
God, and conceitedly wish to improve the dispensations of the 


This error most generally takes place in the treatment of the 
daughters. They receive an education, which mostly exceeds 
their rank. Instead of accustoming them to that simplicity 
and frugality which are calculated to make an honest man 
happy, they are accustomed to all sorts of conveniences, to 
pleasures and dissipations, for which the future husband has 
often neither inclination nor capital. Instead of making it pos- 
sible for them to render their own life and their husbaud’s easier 
by giving them a rich dowry, all savings are spent in dress and 
show, in order to make the daughter shine before all, in the hope 
that some rich man will prefer the virtues of this well-educated 
girltoallfortune.—The results of thisare unhappily but tooevident. 
The honest man, not able to maintain all the show and supply 
the little conveniences and wants to which the fine-educated 
daughter is accustomed, foregoes any alliance with the same. 
He rather chooses for himself one of his own rank, who in the 
place of flimsy dress brings him at least as much property as will 
assist him in the furnishing of his house. An ornamented po- 
verty sinks into oblivion, and the highflying plans of parental 
pride become humbled, according to the number of years in 
which the juvenile attractions of the daughter are fading away. 

Hence the mass of unmarried, particularly in large towns, 
where the foolish desire of raising yourself above your station 
and of doing as those who are richer do is ever on the increase. 
Hence the mournful lot of such girls, who must in solitude fade 
away contrary to the destination of their sex, or who must bid 
farewell to their high pretensions, and, in order to be provided 
for, offer their hands to men whose employment, whose educa- 
tion, falls far beneath what they have expected. Hence the 
complaints, that apparently higher talents and nobler inclinations 
are at variance with the actual avocation ; hence dissatisfaction 
with one’s station; hence broken-up households, unhappy 
marriages. 


This is a wholesome book. 





Hints on the Study of the Law, for the Practical Guidance 
of Articled and Unarticled Clerks. By Epwarp Francis 
Stack. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London, 
1845. Crockford. 

Nor many months have elapsed since we had occasion to 
notice with commendation the appearance of this work. The 
first edition was rapidly exhausted, and the author availed 
himself of the call for a second, to revise and enlarge it to 
almost twice its original size, and therefore to add propor- 
tionably to its interest and value. It is eminently practical— 
the advice of one who speaks from personal experience, and 
written in a plain, homely, conversational style, which is 
perhaps more effective than a manner ,that offers less ma- 
terial for carping criticism. Mr. Stack will receive the 
thanks of the numerous body of clerks for the useful sugges- 
tions he has taken so much pains to offer to them. 





The Penny Magazine, for 1845. Knight and Co. 

Tus volume completes the present series of the first of the 
cheap periodicals, which is henceforth to appear in a new and 
more convenient form. To the enterprise of Mr. Knight are 
we indebted for much of the copious supply of food for the 
mind of all classes thrown off by the printing machine. The 
Penny Magazine really forms an epoch in our social history, 
and is entitled to a place of honour in the library. Comparing 
this volume with the first of the series, the vast progress made 
by the art of wood-engraving will be apparent, and it is yet 
capable of considerable improvement. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Witlkes’s United States Exploring Expedition. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

Tue Peacock had been engaged in the surveys at the south- 

east point of the island of Vitilevu, near the town of Rewa, a 

place of some importance, and the residence of a king, who 

had extended to Captain Hudson especial kindness, and with 

whom he had passed a night.* After remaining there a few 





* A Spartan hospitality appears to prevail at Rewa, and the king with 
his very obedient wives seemed desirous of practising it to the utmost 
extent. But it is due to the gallant commander to say, that he encoun- 
tered this trial with his usual fortitude,—not, however, without being 
assailed by the most urgent importunities. 

“* Sed nullis ille movetur 





world’s rule. 





Fletibus, aut voces ullas tractabilis audit.’’ 
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days, Captain Hudson received an order to capture the chief 
Vendovi, who, six years before, had been concerned in the 
murder of the crew of the American brig Charles Doggett. 
The mate, Mr. Chitman, and eight or nine of the crew, were 
treacherously enticed on shore and massacred. The bodies 
were recovered, and committed to the deep, but rising to the 
surface, they were seized again and devoured by the savages, 
who complained, says Captain Wilkes, on the authority of 
Paddy Connel, that they were not very good, especially the 
negro, ‘‘ whose flesh tasted strong of tobacco.” 

When the king, who was Vendovi’s brother, accompanied 
by the queen, the chiefs, and their attendants, came on board 
to receive the presents intended as a return for their kindness 
to our officers, they were made prisoners, to the number of 
seventy or eighty persons, including the king’s little daughter, 
about five or six years of age. Overcome by apprehension, 
and seeing, after a vain remonstrance, that there was no other 
chance of release, they selected Ngaraningiou (who, it was 
afterwards ascertained, had instigated the massacre) and ano- 
ther chief to effect the capture of Vendovi. 

Vendovi seems to have been deficient in the haughty 
courage which we admire in the savage. Ngaraningiou, on his 
arrival at Rewa, went to his house, and taking a seat by his side, 
laid his hand upon the chief’s arm, and informed him of the 
object of his visit. Vendovi immediately consented to accom- 
pany him ; but his brother said, ‘ not till to-morrow.’’ They 
passed the evening and night together, and in the morning em- 
barked for the ship. Vendovi was examined before the king, 
the chiefs, and the officers of the ship; by the latter he was 
recognised as one of the guides who had recently received a 
reward for his faithful services. He confessed his guilt in 
causing the murder of a part of the crew of the Charles Dog- 
gett, and admitted that he had held the mate by the arms 
while the natives killed him with their clubs. He was put in 
irons, the presents were distributed, and the leave-taking 
came, which we w° in the words of the ‘‘ Narrative.’’ 


All the party were now much affected. Kania, the king, 
seated himself on the right side of Vendovi, taking hold of his 
arm, while Navumialu placed himself on the left. Phillips 
walked up and down in front. All shed tears, and sobbed aloud, 
while conversing in broken sentences with their brother. The 
natives shed tears also, and none but Ngaraningiou remained 
unmoved, The king kissed the prisoner’s forehead, touched 
noses, and turned away. The inferior chiefs approached and 
kissed his hands, while the common people crawled up to him 
and kissed his feet. One young man, who belonged to the house- 
hold of Vendovi, was the last to quit him ; he wished to remain 
with his master, but was not permitted. In bidding farewell to 
the chief, he embraced his knees, kissed his hands and feet, and 
received a parting blessing from Vendovi, who placed both his 
manacled hands on his head. The young man then retreated 
backwards towards the ladder sighing and sobbing as though his 
heart would break. 


Omitting all comment upon the manner of Vendovi’s cap- 
ture, not, however, without some violation of our sense of 
duty, we will conclude here his brief and painful history. 
He was soon transferred to the Vincennes, where he remained 
a prisoner, under the charge of a sentinel or petty officer, until 
the return of the ship to New York, two years afterwards. 
When the squadron left the Feejee Islands, Vendovi ‘‘ mani- 
fested his feeling by shedding tears at the last view of his 
native land.’”’ It need scarcely be said, that his health pined 
under his confinement. Born to the distinctions of a chief, 
and accustomed to receive the services of his inferiors, his 
spirits sunk under the indignity of his situation. During the 
remainder of the cruise, a long period of two years, Captain 
Wilkes speaks of him but twice—once to remark the lofty 
contempt with which he looked upon the filthy and half- 
starved Indians of Port Discovery, and again when he lost his 
only friend, Mr. Vanderford, a master’s mate, who hadresided 
a long time at the Feejee Islands, and who was the only person 
on board with whom he could converse. After this last event, 
a marked change came over Vendovi, and his disease made 
rapid strides towards a fatal termination. 

On arriving at New York, he was carried at once to the 
naval hospital. At the sight of this massive building, he is 
said to have remarked, that it was the place where the Great 
Spirit waited for him. In a few days hedied. His body did 
not grace the triumph of his captors ; but his skull is still num- 
bered among the trophies of the Expedition. It may be thought 


that we are making an exaggerated demand upon the sympa- 
thies of the reader, in asking compassion for the sufferings of x 
Feejee savage, who, in our own language, we call a murderer, 
a heathen, and a cannibal. Yet Vendovi seems to have been 
no worse than all his tribe, and certainly was not destitute of 
the rude virtues of his people. A distinguished historian of the 
present day has taught us, by several illustrious and striking 
examples, how unjust it is to charge upon an individual the 
crimes of his age and country ; and this humanity, which he 
has enforced by instructive lessons, this comprehensive huma- 
nity, which makes us charitable in our judgments, and enables 
us to discern the elements of a common fellowship, though 
veiled by the terrible cruelties of religious bigotry, or by the 
ferocious customs of barbarous superstition, is surely a precious 
part of that wisdom, the gain whereof is better than fine gold. 

We approached the second event to which we alluded with 
grief, and the painful apprehension that we may disturb the 
sanctity of a hopeless sorrow. We must leave it to Captain 
Wilkes to announce it in his own words. 


We were putting up our instruments to go on board, when it 
was reported to me that the three boats were in sight, coming 
down before the breeze. So unusual an occurrence at once 
made me suspect that some accident had occurred; and on the 
first sight I got of them, I found that their colours were half- 
mast and union down. I need not describe the dread that came 
over me. We reached the tender only a few moments before them, 
and when they arrived, I learned that a horrid massacre had but 
a short hour before taken place, and saw the mutilated and bleed- 
ing bodies of Ligutenant Joseph A. Underwood, and my nephew, 
Midshipman Wilkes Henry. 

One of thevictims, adds Captain Wilkes, was my own near rela- 
tion, confided tomy care bya widowed mother ; I hadtherefore more 
than the ordinary degree of sorrow, which the loss of promising 
and eminent officers must cause in the breast of every com- 
mander, to oppress me. 


The circumstances of this horrid massacre are related by 
Lieutenant Alden, who had command of the party of boats to 
which the two victims belonged. Lieutenant Underwood 
landed on the island of Malolo, with Mr. Alden’s consent, to 
endeavour to purchase some provisions from the natives, and 
was joined on shore by Midshipman Henry. The inhabit- 
ants of this island were known to be particularly treacherous, 
and, both on this and a previous visit, had given indications 
of hostility to the boats of our squadron. Mr. Underwood 
was aware of this, and had already received two warnings at 
Moala and Moturiki of the danger to be apprehended from 
trusting too much to the natives, an imprudence to which he 
appears to have been particularly liable. On this occasion, he 
had secured a hostage, who was removed by Lieutenant Alden 
to his own boat. Notwithstanding repeated messages from Mr. 
Alden to hasten his departure, Mr. Underwood continued on 
shore, endeavouring to trade with the natives, who were evi- 
dently indifferent about making a bargain. The water was 
too low to permit his own boat to approach near to the shore. 
While waiting in a state of impatient apprehension, increased 
by seeing a large number of natives collect about the officers, 
a canoe came off, and spoke to the hostage, who immediately 
became uneasy, and attempted to jump overboard. He was 
prevented from making his escape then, but shortly after- 
wards, as Mr. Alden was speaking of this attempt to Lieute- 
nant Emmons, who had just joined him, the hostage sprung 
over the side into the shallow water, and made for the shore. 
A musket was immediately levelled at him, but Lieutenant 
Alden, fearing the consequences if he was killed, ordered it to 
be fired over his head; at the same time, Lieutenant Emmons 
was directed to pursue and take him, if possible, dead or alive. 
Upon hearing the report of the musket, 


The old chief, who was standing near, immediately cried out 
that his son was killed, and ordered the natives to make fight. 
Upon this, two of them seized upon Clark's rifle, and tried to 
take it from him. One of these he stabbed in the breast with 
his sheath-knife ; the other Mr. Underwood struck on the head 
with the butt-end of his pistol; upon which, both relinquished 
their hold. Lieutenant Underwood then ordered the men to keep 
close together, and they endeavoured to make their way to the 
boat, facing the natives. Lieutenant Underwood also called upon 
Midshipman Henry to assist in covering the retreat of the men 
to the boats, to which Mr. Henry replied, that he had just re- 
ceived a blow from the club of a native and would first have a 





crack athim. He then pursued the natives a few steps and cut 
him down with his bowie-knife pistol, and had again reached the 
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water’s edge, when he was struck with a short club on the back 
of the head, just as he fired his pistol and shot a native. The 
blow stunned him, and he fell with his face in the water, when 
he was instantly surrounded by the natives, who stripped him. 
The natives now rushed out of the mangrove bushes in great 
numbers, some of them endeavouring to get between Lieutenant 
Underwood and the water, while others crowded upoh his party, 
throwing their short-handled clubs and using their spears. 
Lieutenant Underwood, having received a spear-wound, fired, 
and ordered the men to do the same; and after he had fired his 
second pistol, was knocked down by a blow of aclub. Clark at 
the same time was struck, and had no further recollection. 


Mr. Alden, with his companion, Mr. Emmons, hastened to 
the scene of conflict, which was pointed out by the noise of 
firearms and the gencral confusion. 


When I reached the beach, (says Lieutenant Alden,) no- 
thing living was to be seen. About ten paces from the water I 
found Lieutenant Underwood lying upon his back, partially 
stripped of his clothing. I raised his head upon my arm, and 
hope was a moment flattered on perceiving some signs of life ; 
but, alas! he breathed twice only. Turning aside from the 
melancholy spectacle, my eye fell on Midshipman Henry, who 
lay very much in the same situation in which I found Lieutenant 
Underwood. This was the earliest intimation I had of his being 
one of the sufferers. I raised him in my arms, and hope again 
was flattered—I thought I perceived him breathe. A native lay 
afew paces from him, badly wounded. I ordered him to be 
despatched ; and with heavy hearts we bore our murdered com- 
rades to the boat, and made sale for the schooner, which we 
reached in about an hour. 


One of the secluded sand-islands was selected as the place 
of burial, and the funeral rites were performed with all the 
care and solemnity which affection could dictate. 


Only twenty sailors (all dressed in white), with myself and 
officers, landed to pay this last mark of affection and respect to 
those who had gone through so many toils, and shared so many 
dangers with us, and of whom we had been so suddenly be- 
reaved. The quiet of the scene, the solemnity of the occasion, 
and the smallness of the number who assisted, were all calcu- 
lated to produce an unbroken silence. The bodies were quietly 
taken up and borne along to the centre of the island, where stood 
a grove of ficus-trees, whose limbs were entwined in all directions 
by running vines. It was a lonely and suitable spot that had 
been chosen, in a shade so dense that scarce a ray of the sun 
could penetrate it. 

The grave was dug deep in the pure white sand, and suffi- 
ciently wide for the two corpses. Mr. Agate read the funeral 
service so calmly, and yet with such feeling, that none who were 
present will forget the impression of that sad half-hour. After 
the bodies had been closed in, three volleys were fired over the 
grave. We then used every precaution to erase all marks that 
might indicate where these unfortunate gentlemen were interred. 
I felt as if to refrain from marking the spot where they were laid 
deprived us of one of the consolations that alleviate the loss of a 
relative and friend, but was relieved when it occurred to me to 
fix a more enduring mark on that place, by naming the island 
after my nephew, ‘‘ Henry,’’ and the pretty cluster of which it 
forms one, ‘‘ Underwood Group.”’ 


We trust no future hydrographer will venture to remove 
these touching landmarks. 

On the same night that the bodies were consigned to their 
common grave, preparations were made to punish the mur- 
derers. A sufficient force was landed the next day, to destroy 
the towns of Arro and Squalib, on the island of Malolo. At 
Arro, where the detachment was commanded by Captain 
Ringgold, the natives, armed with arrows, clubs, spears, and 
muskets, made a desperate resistance. The defences of that 
town evinced no little skill, and it was not until the rockets 
took effect upon the thatched roofs, that the assailants could 
force an entrance. A desperate contest took place on the 
water. Lieutenant Emmons, during the afternoon, in a single 
boat, with a crew of seven men, attacked five canoes, each 
having eight warriors. Only one of the canoes escaped, and 
twenty-five of the warriors were killed. Lieutenant Emmons | 
reached the brig at midnight, with his prizes and prisoners. 
On the following day, a young native woman, bearing {a white 
cock in her arms, an emblem of peace, was seen standing 
alone on the reef, which was bare at low water. Near her 
were the different articles belonging to Lieutenant Underwood 
and Midshipman Henry. The latter were received by Cap- 
tain Wilkes, but he declined the peace-offering ; for he had 
obtained 


a sufficient knowledge of their manners? and customs to know 
that it was usual for them, when defeated, and at the mercy of 
their enemies, to beg pardon and sue for mercy, before the whole 
of the attacking party, in order that all might be witnesses. 


Having despatched a messenger from among his prisoners 
to acquaint the natives with the only terms upon which he 
could consent to withhold further punishment,—that they 
were to come, by the time the sun was over head, to beg par- 
don and sue for mercy,—he landed the third morning with his 
whole force, to wait the result. 


The day was perfectly serene; and the island, which a few 
hours before had been one of the loveliest spots in creation, was 
now entirely laid waste, shewing the place of the massacre, the 
ruined town, and the devastated plantations. The eye wandered 
over the beautiful expanse of water beyond and around, with the 
long lines of white, sparkling reefs, until it rested, far in the 
distance, on the small green spot where we had performed the 
last rites to our murdered companions. A gentle breeze, which 
was blowing through the casuarina-trees, gave out the moaning 
sound that is uttered by the pines of our own country, producing 
a feeling of depression inseparable from the occasion, and bring- 
ing vividly to my thoughts the sad impression which this melan- 
choly and dreadful occurrence would bring upon those who were 
far away. 

Towards four o’clock the sound of distant wailings was heard, 
which gradually grew nearer and nearer. At the same time the 
natives were seen passing over the hills towards us, giving an 
effect to the whole scene which will be long borne in my memory. 
They at length reached the foot of the hill, but would come no 
farther, until assured that their petition would be received. On 
receiving this assurance, they wound upward, and in a short 
time about forty men appeared, crouching on their hands and 
knees, and occasionally stopping to utter piteous moanings and 
wailings. When within thirty feet of us they stopped, and an 
old man, their leader, in a most piteous manner, begged pardon, 
supplicating forgiveness, and pledging that they would never do 
the like again toa white man. He said, that they acknowledged 
themselves conquered, and that the island belonged to us; that 
they were our slaves, and would do whatever I desired; that 
they had lost every thing ; that the two great chiefs of the island, 
and all their best warriors, had been killed; all their provisions 
destroyed, and their houses burned. They acknowledged a loss 
of fifty-seven killed. During the whole time that the old man 
was speaking, they all remained bent down with their heads to 
the ground. — 

(To be continued.) 








THE TOURIST. 





(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.] 

A MIDDY’S ADVENTURE ON THE URUGUAY. 


(From the Belfast Whig.) 

The following extract from a letter of a gallant young midship- 
man (son of our worthy representative, Mr. Ross), who is en- 
gaged in the expedition to the Plate, affords an amusing example 
of the merry reckless lives of British sailors :— 

“River UrvuGvay, Oct. 10.—We are at anchor off the 
mouth of the river Negro, quite in the interior of South America, 
having formed a settlement on a large island, in which we have 
collected about 400 refugees, and whither we have driven many 
thousands of sheep, cattle, and horses. We have nearly finished 
a fort, eight feet each way, with a trench twelve feet wide and 
six feet deep ; have built an hospital for the wounded, and formed 
two strong palisades, 100 yards long, to defénd the position, 
where the people have built their huts, and to afford them means 
of getting into the fort, in case of a sudden attack of the enemy’s 
cavalry. I have been most actively employed in all this, from 
dawn to dark, besides rowing night-guard occasionally. I have 
not any sort of duty to do on board. We are acting chiefly on 
the defensive, not having sufficient force to do otherwise. The 
cattle driving is great fun. We throw up a sort of temporary 
fence, and land our boats’ guns, in case of the enemy coming 
down ; and about a hundred men, on horseback, drive the cattle 
to a narrow place, when they are forced to swim across to the 
island. We place many sentries, so as to keep a good look-out 
from our camp. Some stay away from the ship, sometimes, for 
several days together. Our island abounds with game—par- 
tridges, pheasants, snipe, deer, ostriches, boars, and tigers, and 
an innumerable variety of birds. Most of the officers have 
horses. I have a very good little chesnut, tamed about two 
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months ago. We are fitting out a small schooner (a prize) with 
one eighteen-pounder gun, as a tender. I am to have the com- 
mand of her; but I do not think she will be ready for a fort- 
night. I will now give you an account of an expedition we had 
about three weeks ago. We started one evening with the boats 
of the Gorgon, Philomel, and our own, with all three captains, 
intending to surprise the town of Mercedes, which lies about 
thirty miles up the river Negro, and where we heard many of the 
cad were disposed to join us. We intended to have landed 
fore daylight ; but the current was so strong that, after pulling 
hard all night, we found ourselves at dawn ten miles from 
the town, which put an end to our plans; so we landed our 
people (about fifty marines and a hundred blue jackets), gave 
them their breakfast, and marched about a couple of miles 
into the country, to surprise a camp, which the enemy left the 
moment they saw us. As we could not have a row, we determined 
to have a grand cattle-hunt, on an island near us, which abounds 
with wild oxen. The men were stationed a dozen paces from each 
other, with their cutlasses ; the officers, at intervals, along the 
line with guns. I got a ship’s musket and bayonet, and was on 
the left of the line. This was that we might drive the game to 
a corner of the island. However, before we had advanced half 
a mile, we found the swamp so deep—up to our middle some- 
times—that we scattered, and I soon lost sight of all but one of 
our men, who stuck by me. It was an hour or more before we 
got sight of any bulls. We saw ducks and other game innu- 
merable ; but I had no small shot. After we discovered the 
herd, it was another hour’s hard work—by creeping among the 
high grass and rushes—before I got a long shot at one of them ; 
but either missed, or only slightly wounded him. The herd ran 
off in an instant; for the wild cattle here are wilder than the 
deer. Soon after, I got sight of a cow, by herself, and crept 
within shot of her. Just as I was taking aim, lying down, I 
heard a great thumping of feet; and, looking round, saw a 
— herd galloping by, not thirty yards from me. I took 
m ata great black bull, and hit him in the side. He lagged 
behind the rest, but still went so fast, that I could not get a 
second shot at him for alongtime. On receiving it, he stopped, 
and faced round. I thought he was nearly done for; so I came 
within eight yards or so of him, and took deliberate aim at the 
middle of his forehead ; but, just as I was pulling the trigger, 
he threw up his head, and received the bullet onhis nose. In an 
instant, before the smoke cleared away, he wasuponme. I had 
not time to draw my bayonet, so I struck him, with all my force, 
on the head, with the butt of my musket, which broke in 
two, without preventing him from rolling me over and over, and 
then turning to charge me again. However, I very soon managed 
to get up, and dodged him among the bushes. I was not the 
least hurt, though covered with his blood ; and I was determined 
that I would not leave him without ending the fight. My mus- 
ket was broken, so I did it with my bayonet, which I ran into him 
just behind the foreshoulder, and killed him. I cut as much 
ef as the man with me and I could carry away, and returned, 
with a good story te sell, backed well with the beef (spolia opima), 
broken musket, and my own appearance, covered with blood and 
dirt from top to toe, and clothes torn. There were two others 
shot besides mine by several persons. On my expressing my 
surprise that he should have charged so vigorously, after being 
three times wounded, Captain Sullivan, who has had much ex- 
perience of cattle-hunting in the Falkland ‘Islands, said he had 
known a bull receive fourteen shots before he dropped. I do not 
know whether I told you in my last latter that I had the good 
fortune to be a good deal complimented by Captain Hotham 
(commanding the squadron), for finding the channel up the river, 
when feeling the way in the pinnace. He said he should report 
, to — admiral. Captain Sullivan also praised me more than I 
eserved, 








ART. 


ART-UNION EXHIBITION OF CARTOONS. 


So long back as the autumn of 1844, the Committee of the 
Art-Union of London, desirous of producing at once a high 
class work of art, and a superior subject for engraving, an- 
nounced their intention to give five hundred pounds for an 
original picture, illustrative of British history; intimating 
that they gave such lengthened notice ‘‘for the purpose of 
affording artists sufficient time thoroughly to study the various 
details of their compositions, and to produce in the cartoon a 
completely-finished and highly-wrought study for the picture.” 
_ That the premium offered was sufficiently handsome and 
inviting to warrant a wide and strenuous competition, must be 
conceded on all hands; and, beyond a doubt, we had a right 
to expect some superior cartoons, and one or two, at least, of 
the first excellence. After the fifteen months allowed them, 








and with the tempting bonus of five hundred pounds before 
their eyes, what have our artists done? They have sent in 
many specimens of their ability, out of which some twenty- 
eight have been selected for exhibition; of these, something 
more than half are below mediocrity, perhaps five are respect- 
able, there are but three that can be pronounced ‘ good,”’ 
whilstfour of them are so vile, that, from pretension and failure, 
they are absolutely ludicrous. We defy the gravest man in 
England to stand beforeNo. 5, Canute reproving his Courtiers, 
and No. 6, First British or Druidical Government, without 
laughing to his heart’s content. Such powerful provocatives to 
merriment have seldom been produced by CRUICKSHANK or 
Lercu; Punch has shewn nothing so humorous this many a 
month. We certainly approve of the taste of the committee 
in selecting these remarkable cartoons for exhibition, for, un- 
less the thing be a hoax, they have taken the right mode of 
punishing the artist who sent them, by laying before the public 
such notable proofs of the length to which the blindness of 
self-conceit and the audacity of presumption sometimes 
extend. 

We have said that three of the cartoons are ‘‘ good;” we 
might have gone further, and pronounced them “ excellent.”’ 
These stand out in honourable prominence before the others ; 
their superiority strikes the observer forcibly at a glance. To 
one of these most certainly the prize has been awarded, though 
we are unable to say to which, nor can we give the names of 
the artists who have thus distinguished themselves. 

To notice them in what appears to us the order of their 
merit, first strikes us No. 10, Queen Philippa interceding 
for the Burgesses of Calais. The artist here has boldly 
grappled with his subject. He has introduced a large number 
of figures, which he has subjected to skilful government. The 
groupingis admirable, the variety and originality of the attitudes, 
without ever suggesting the idea of being forced for the pic- 
turesque, are strikingly manifest. The unify of the picture is 
happily preserved, the subordinates which contribute to it are 
exquisitely composed ; and the drawing throughout is of a class 
superior to that which marks most works of the British school. 
The figures of the king and queen form a noble centre of 
interest for the picture. The expression everywhere has pro- 
priety and character to recommend it. Nor are the manipulative 
merits of this cartoon less praiseworthy. It is exquisitely 
finished, the textures are accurately observed, and every part is 
elaborated with a care second only to that in a line engraving. 
The management of light and shadow deserves also honourable 
mention. In short, this is a cartoon of a very superior order ; 
one that proves in the artist (we hope he is a young and un- 
known man) the possession of genius that does honour to the 
country. Perhaps next in merit comes No. 25, Seizure of 
Roger Mortimer by Edward III. in Nottingham Castle. 
The most striking characteristic of this work is power. The 
intense earnestness and violent action of such a scene as the 
artist has chosen for representation are here successfully de- 
picted. The figure of Isabella, who is defending her favourite, 
embodies successfully the notion we gather from history of 
that determined and voluptuous woman. The third and last 
of those we have singled out as greatly superior to the others 
is No. 23, The Welcome of the Boy-King, Henry VI. into 
London, after his Coronation in Paris. A fertile imagination 
and no mean powers of composition distinguish this cartoon. 
The variety and profusion of its figures, the picturesque group- 
ing, the distribution of light and shade, and extreme delicacy 
of finish are remarkable. The artist has taken advantage of 
the transparent and warm tones of Sepia for this work. Cre- 
ditable mention may be given to No. 12, Howard Visiting a 
Prison, which, however, as the artist has chosen to treat it, 
is a revolting, though powerfully portrayed scene ; to No. 27, 
Spencer Reading his Faery Queen to his Wife and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which, though an unambitious, is undoubt- 
edly a superior cartoon; and to No. 18, Ancient Britons De- 
Sending their Families from the Romans, the idea of which 
and the mode of treatment is borrowed from Mr. TowNSEND’S 
successful cartoon, ‘‘ The Fight for the Beacon,’’ at the first 
national competition. The other works are undeserving of or 
beneath notice. 
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MUSIC. 





Musicat Gossip.—Milan.—The prime donne at the Scala 
during the Carnival are Mrs. Bishop, Mdlle. Eugenie Garcia, and 
Miss Hayes. In the ballet department, Mdille. Dumilatre is 
engaged as principal danseuse. Miss Sarah Flower has left for 
England. The Scala opens on the 26th, with Otello, Miss 
Hayes taking the part of Desdemona.—Miss Dolby, the English 
vocalist, who sang with so much success at the Subscription 
Concerts in the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, has produced the same 
favourable sensation at Dresden and Halle. Herr Von Schiitz, 
superintendent-general of the theatres at Berlin, has sent an in- 
vitation to the cantatrice, not to return to England without hav- 
ing paid a visit to Berlin. This talented young lady is not ex- 
pected in London until the 14th of February. The lavish enco- 
miums which all the foreign journals have bestowed upon Miss 
Dolby’s fine voice and musician-like talent must be equally 
gratitying to her friends and to the public, of whom she has so 

g been a great and established favourite. Mendelssohn is 
commissioned to compose a Lauda Sion for a festival, to take 
place at Liege, in the fine old church of St. Martin, during the 
month of March. Mr. Clement White is fulfilling a lengthened 
engagement at the Plymouth Theatre. His acting and singing, 
in the comic Irish parts, are subjects of encomium among the 
connoisseurs of Devon. The concerts of the ensuing season of 
the Philharmonic Society will take place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms on the following nights :—Monday evenings, March 16th 
and 30th; April 20th; May 4th and 18th; June Ist, 15th, and 
29th. Signor Costa will conduct the whole of the performances, 
and several alterations will be made in the construction of the 
orchestra.—Musical World. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


THERE is absolutely nothing to report respecting the theatres 
this week, the performances at all of them being the same as 
those we have already noticed. At the French Plays, M. La- 
FERRIERE will make his first appearance on Friday. 

Statistics oF ITALIAN OpeRA.—During last summer 56 
theatres were open in Italy for the performance of opera, viz. : 
18 in the Lombard-Venetian Kingdom, 11 in Piedmont and 
Genoa, 10 in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 10 in the Eccle- 
siastical States, 5 in Tuscany and Lucca, and 2 in Modena and 
Parma. The new operas composed are 9 in number; viz. 5 at 
Naples (Alzira, Mortedo, Il Debuto di Fanfarella, Le Miserie 
della Vita, Il Carceriere del 1793), 2 at Palermo (Ettore Fiera- 
mosca, La Sorda Muta), 1 at Chieti (Lucgia Strozzi), and 1 at 
Florence (Margarita Pusterla). The new composers who have 
appeared are 7 in number; viz. Bernardo, De Filippi Delfico, 
Capecelatro, Lanzetta, Maestrini, Petillo, Sassoroli. Of the 
elder operas, Donizetti’s have been played at 28 theatres, Verdi’s 
at 20, Bellini’s at 12, Rossini’s at 6, Pacini’s at 6, Ricci’s at 5, 
Rossi’s at 4, Mercadante’s at 3, Coppola’s at 2, Auber’s, Fiora- 
vanti’s, Fioravanti and Mosca’s, Lillo’s, Raimondi’s, and Vaccai’s, 
each at 1. 

Roya. PoLytTecunic INstiTuTION.—Among the numerous 
scientific inventions, models, &c. in the museum of this institu- 
tion, we with great pleasure observe Mr. Needham’s patent gun. 
The advantages to be derived from the construction of this gun 
are, that the sportsman can, before setting out, supply his piece 
with sixty caps for priming; or if he uses a double barrel, of 
course double that quantity. The caps are contained in a hollow 
groove along the side of the stock ; this is covered with a small 
piece of metal, which does not increase the bulk or render the 
stock unsightly. The groove holds sixty caps, which lie in it 
in such a way that it is impossible for them to stick in or block 
up the passage to the lock ; and there is a small and simple in- 
strument to feed or replace the grove or reservoir when empty. 
From the description it would appear that the contrivance is 
complex, but such is not the case. The whole is simple; its 
action is effected by a small lever (placed in the lock), upon 
which the cock works. The advantages of this gun are as fol- 
low :—The self-priming by the simple application of a common 
principle, without any machinery or risk of getting out of order ; 
an additional power of the gun, arising from the priming being 
brought immediately upon the charge, without any intervening 
tube or nipple ; great saving in the cost of caps, none of which 
can be lost, and their entire protection from wet or damp; per- 
fect safety to the person, from the impossibility of the cap or 
primer flying to pieces; and the total absence of flash to 
the eye. To soldiers, particularly to cavalry, this invention 
would be of vast importance; the facility, certainty, and confi- 
dence it would give them in the field must be obvious to every 
one. We trust that this invention, which appears to possess so 
many advantages, will meet with the attention it deserves. 











NECROLOGY. 


THE LATE DR. D’OYLY. 


The Rev. George D’Oyly, D.D. F.R.S. rector of Lambeth, 
and of Sundridge, in Kent, was born 31st October, 1778, went 
to reside at Cambridge at the usual age, succeeded in obtaining 
the distinguished degree of second wrangler in 1800, and shortly 
after was elected fellow of Corpus Christi College. He held the 
office of moderator in the university during three successive 
years; was appointed in 1810 a chaplain in ordinary to George IIT. 
in 1811 Christian advocate of Cambridge, and in 1813 one of the 
examining chaplains to the late Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1815, the subject of this memoir was collated by the archbishop 
to the vicarage of Herne-hill, in Kent, which he resigned in the 
same year for the rectory of Buxted, Sussex, vacated by the 
death of his father; and in 1820 he was appoinftd rector of 
Lambeth, Surrey, and Sundridge, Kent, at the rectory of which 
place he died, after a short illness, on the 8th of this month, 
deeply and widely lamented, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Dr. D’Oyly’s sphere of public usefulness has been a very ex- 
tended one. There is scarcely a benevolent or scientific society 
in London with which he was unconnected; and it may be men- 
tioned that the foundation of King’s College, London, an esta- 
blishment where religious and secular studies are so happily and 
professedly blended, is generally understood to have been the 
result of suggestions emanating from him. His literary labours 
have not been unimportant. He was a frequent contributor on 
theological subjects to the Quarterly Review, when under the 
editorship of Mr. Gifford. He published a ‘‘ Life of Archbishop 
Sancroft,’’ which passed through two editions ; a volume of 
‘* Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes,’’ besides many single 
sermons and incidental pamphlets. While his splendid edition 
of the bible, undertaken in conjunction with the Rev. R. Mant 
(now Bishop of Down and Connor), has rendered the name of 
D’Oyly familiar even to those to whom the lately deceased divine 
was personally unknown. 

We may conclude this notice by saying, that in Dr. D’Oyly the 
Church has lost one of her most active, stanch, and able sup- 


porters. _ 
THE REV. H. J. TODD. 


We have to record the death of a veteran in literature, the 
Reverend Henry John Todd, Rector of Settrington in Yorkshire, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
the editor of Milton’s Works and of Johnson’s Dictionary. Mr. 
Todd was in his eighty-third year, and died at Settrington 
in Yorkshire on the 24th December last. He began his career in 
literature in 1793; with an octavo volume, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Account of the Deans of Canterbury, from the new foundation 
of the Church by Henry VIII. to the present time.” This was 
followed, in 1798, by an edition of ‘* Comus,’”’ with numerous 
notes ; in 1805, by an edition of Spenser; and, in 1809, by a 
Life of Milton, afterwards enlarged and appended to an edition 
of the Poetical Works of the great poet. The Milton was fol- 
lowed by a volume of Illustrations of the Lives of Gower and 
Chaucer _ 1810); not deficient in research, and altogether 
an agreeable addition to our antiquarian literature. In 1812, he 

ublished ‘‘ The History of the College of Bonhommes, at Ash- 
bridge in Buckinghamshire ;’’ in 1819, a new edition, in 5 vols. 
quarto, of Johnson’s Dictionary ; in 1821, a Life of Brian Wal- 
ton, Bishop of Chester; in 1825, a pamphlet concerning the 
authorship of Icon Basilike; and, in 1829, a further pamphlet 
on the same interesting subject—Mr. Todd declaring in favour 
of Bishop Gauden’s claim to be considered the author. His last 
original work wasa Life of Cranmer, in 1831, in twooctavo volumes ; 
—a work of authority and not ill-written, though Mr. Todd is by 
no means a good writer of biography, either in style, in the 
arrangement of his materials, or the inferences he deduces from 
them. His ‘‘ Life of Milton’’ has more the air, it has been said, of 
a legal instrument than a poetical memoir ; but it contains some 
new matter, has the merit of general accuracy, and in some 
respects (which is not often the case when men write about Mil- 
ton), of impartiality. Mr. Todd’s edition of Johnson was re- 
printed in 1827; his edition of Milton in 1843; and his Spenser 
in 1845. He had revised the Milton, but had done little or 
nothing to the Spenser.— Atheneum. 


MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. | : 

popular writer expired on Monday, at her residence in 
Woburn-place, leaving a family and a numerous circle of friends 
to lament her loss. Mrs. Wilson was the authoress of several 
very clever poems, In 1837 she gained the prize offered by the 
Melodists’ Club, for the words of a song, although there were 
upwards of two hundred candidates. She also was awarded the 
prize for a poem on the Princess Victoria (now our most gracious 
Queen), at the Cardiff Bardic Festival in 1834; and she also 
wrote the words in the third volume of Mr. Parry’s Welsh 
Melodies. 
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CoLonEL JoHN Gurwoop.—A deplorable death, by his own 
hand, has terminated the life of the editor of the Wellington Des- 
patches. From the evidence of Sir R. H. Webster, and other 
witnesses, on the inquest, it would appear that despondency had 
taken possession of Col. Gurwood’s mind, after the tension in- 
volved in this laborious work; and the unfortunate gentleman, 
whilst seeking relief, with his lady and three daughters, at Brigh- 
ton, committed the rash act by means of a razor, found grasped 
in his hand upon the floor where he had fallen. Col. Gurwood 
enjoyed a pension of 2001. a-year. 








CRITIC OF TRADES, INVENTIONS, ETC. 


[Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are tobe purchased. New inventions 
for use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can- 
not be trusted. An impartial reporter is wanted in whom the public 
ean confide. This department of Taz Critic will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 
our readers of any new production for use or ornament. they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
be J eggerens and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to.] 


GEOMETRIC PIANOFORTE.—A pianofore upon a new prin- 
ciple was privately shewn on Monday morning, at Collard’s 
Rooms, Tottenham-court-road, to a small circle of professors 
and amateurs. The novelty is in the arrangement of the clavier, 
the notes of which are disposed regularly throughout—that is, by 
a uniform and uninterrupted succession of long and short keys. 
This constitutes the only difference to the instruments in com- 
mon use ; and the alleged advantages consist in the facility it 
gives in playing in remote keys; in limiting the difficulty of 
modulating ; in bringing the octave into a narrower compass ; 
and thus saving to the student much of the present expenditure 
of time and labour; for when the keys of C and G are mastered, 
all others are mastered too. To beginners the use of this ‘‘ geo- 
metrical pianoforte’? may be recommended, though the skill 
acquired in playing it will be of no service when applied to ordi- 
dary instruments, the fingering being upon another system alto- 

ther, and the consecutancy of the notes totally dissimilar. The 

troduction of Mr. De Folly’s invention is not therefore likely to 
take place to any great extent, although it exhibits many fea- 
tures of simplicity and economy which should give it preference. 
In all other respects it is precisely the same as other instru- 
ments, being strung and tuned in like manner. M. Henri Lau- 
rent (who has accomplished the art of playing upon it in about 
four months) was the exponent on Monday morning. He exe- 
cuted two or three pieces in a style of great brilliancy, and tested 
the ‘‘ geometric arrangement’’ to the utmost. 











JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


{We shall be obliged by contributions of interesting cases and novel 
phenomena observed by our readers throughout the country; each case 
must be verified by the name and address of the correspondent for our 
private assurance of its authenticity; but the name will be withheld 
from the public if desired by the writer. The object of this division of 
Tue Critic is to preserve a record of the progress of Mental Philo- 
sophy, and to form a body of facts from which at a future time some 
general principles and rational theory may be deduced. But, never- 
theless, we shall occasionally give place to any brief comments or con- 

— which may appear to deserve consideration or help to throw 
ht upon the subject. We entreat the cordial assistance of the friends 

of Mental Philosophy throughout the world to make this a complete 

record of the progress of the science.] 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
17, Edward’s-street, Portman-square. 

President—Hrnry G. ATKINSON, F.G.S. Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. Wm. North* read a paper on mental delusions and so- 
called apparitions. After briefly alluding to the prevalence of 
such delusions in all ages, and mentioning a passage in the 
Phadon which proved even Plato to have been a stanch be- 
liever in spectres, he proceeded to except all cases in which any 

sible external accident or circumstance might have misled the 
judgment, and to confine himself to such cases as are usually 
ascribed to the pure agency of imagination. Having cited a 
variety of remarkable and interesting cases already in print, he 
described with great accuracy his own visions when, being a 
child of about seven years of age, for weeks together, morning 
and evening, apparitions of wild-beasts, and other grotesque 
images, spectres, &c. afflicted his fancy, and narrated several 
other instances of a similar kind, of people with whom he was 
personally acquainted. Finally, he endeavoured to explain these 
curious phenomena by premising that all thought was but the 








* Author of the recent novel called ‘‘ The Impostor,’’ in which Mes- 
merism and Phrenology play a conspicuous part. 





combination of certain states of the various organs with which 
the soul or perceptive power was alone acquainted in the 
ordinary condition of the human organism, and therefore only 
capable of discriminating between ideas or cerebral conditions, 
caused by external or internal exciting causes, from their relative 
strength or vividness ; hence he concluded that all hallucinations 
of the kind he described were merely the result of an undue ex- 
citement of the perceptive, without a corresponding exaltation of 
the reflective, faculties. 

In calling the attention of the members to the points of 
interest in Mr. North’s paper, the President referred to several 
curious instances of mental delusion, as observed under the 
effects of fever and with the insane, where in ‘‘ a heat-oppressed 
brain,” ‘‘ the eyes are made the fools of the other senses ;”” but 
although he said such appearances as described by Mr. North 
must evidently arise from a temporary irregular and unduly re- 
strained action of the brain, somewhat as in a dream, it does 
not follow that such must inevitably be the result of any general 
state of ill-health, or from a tendency to insanity, but like a 
twitching of any set of nerves—of the face for instance, or a 
fixed prejudice, antipathy, or superstition, may often be regarded 
as a mere local condition of certain nerves, although generally, 
as in the instance in question, proceeding from a highly nervous 
and sensitive temperament.* An excess of excitement of any 
faculty may produce an irregular train of action in the brain, 
and induce delusions the most insane: witness the effects of 
fear when acting on a strong telief in the supernatural; and 
again of those distempered conditions producing envy and hatred, 
when the heavenly breath of justice and of mercy is shut out, 
and the fairest truth becomes distorted into the most hideous 
forms of falsehood; thus, from excess of love, will vain and 
violent persons change to the most intense hatred, making 
‘ Trifles light as air, confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ,’’ 
at the same time believing that they are themselves immaculate ; 
they never change, it is other people—the world—that is so bad 
and full of deception ; and thus, seeing only through the fumes of 
the evil fire which is raging within themselves, they are deceived, 
and see no real thing, but an impression, which is a confused 
likeness of themselves. The President illustrated this by a de- 
scription of some of the effects produced under Mesmerism in the 
condition of artificial somnambulism, where the judgment becomes 
the servant of any passion which is held under excitement. In 
some instances, he said, the brain may be paralyzed against the 
impression of any particular object, even when the eyes are open 
and the patient is awake, except in this position or condition 
which has been induced ; and again the vision and belief in the 
existence and real appearance of that which does not exist, may 
be impressed or stamped in the brain in like manner; a startling 
fact this, that under any circumstances we should be able to 
make such folly of poor human nature. Would that Mesmerism 
were the only means of exhibiting man’s weakness; but the 
science which so humbles pride ‘‘ shall raise this pride —_— by 
a purer light into a fairer form.’? The President related some 
most striking examples of clear-seeing in highly intellectual 
persons of his acquaintance—natural cases of this exalted power 
—neither induced by Mesmerism nor being the result of disease— 
and read from the Times newspaper of the 5th of this month a 
curious case of a dream being fulfilled in the discovery of the 
body of a woman who had fallen into a coal-pit and was killed, 
and expressed himself much gratified in finding that every ques- 
tion at all bearing on these important phenomena was becoming 
of extreme interest with the public, and out of which doubtless 
would follow an acknowledgment of the only method of arriving 
at a true philosophy of mind, by the contemplation of man as a 
whole, as a creature endowed with definite properties capable of 
being observed and classified like other phenomena resulting 
from any other portion of nature. Let every fact be taken on its 
own ground, and every theory pause and wait respectfully at the 
threshold, until the facts, and the whole facts, have been carefully 
and calmly considered. 

Jan. 7, 1846. 


NOTES FROM CLAIRVOYANT CASES IN VITAL 
MAGNETISM. 

Walking under the avenue of trees up that beautiful hill on the 
Amesbury-road, in sight of Wilton House, in company with 
some playful children and my lunatic patient, I called her to me ; 
we admired together the sunshine and the invigorating air; we 
sang some little airs, and were very happy. I told her that I 
had given my afternoon to her, and that I should magnetise her 
under that tree. In a moment she was, as it were, a statue 
standing against the tree; she looked extremely beautiful, but 
for ten minutes stood quite motionless; we all gazed at her, but 





* Those who receive impressions from dying persons from a distance, 
sometimes see the person embodied, or believe they do; at other times 
experience a vague fear, which, acting on the perceptive faculties, induces 
the = of an image of something by them disliked, as of a black 
cat, &e. 
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did not interfere with the workings of her own will. Presently 
she stretched her hand to me, which I took. ‘ Now let us 
gather beech-nuts.’”? ‘*‘ What do you want beech-nuts for?’’ 
** To keep till Christmas, and have some fun; but you must 
help me.”’ ‘‘ Oh, yes! we will all gather beech-nuts ; but where 
are we to find them?’’ Off she went, and, regardless of her neat 
dress and the dirty state of the path, she soon sat herself down 
among some beech-nuts. Impatient for us to work hard to fill 
her pocket, I did my best, and soon picked up a quantity of 
them. On my presenting them to her, she laughed immoderately, 
and said I had picked up a great many shells, but there was only 
here and there a full one. ‘* How do you know?” ‘ Can’t you 
see them ? I can see plain enough whether they have nuts or no.’’ 
I then looked over those she had gathered; she had not half 
my number, but they were full ones. While she was doing this, 
I saw a lady coming up the hill, but she was at a distance. I 
asked her if she knew who was coming up the hill. ‘ No, I 
never saw her before, as I know of.’’ She never turned her head; 
she had on a large-sized straw bonnet, and continued stooping after 
the beech-nuts. ‘‘ Tell me how the lady is dressed.’’ ‘‘ A sort 
of lilac shawl, with a narrow border, and her gown is almost 
lilac too ; she has a straw bonnet and lilac ribbon.”” This was 
not strictly so, but the lady was in a delicate half-mourning dress. 
She trundled her hoop, and enjoyed herself in a buoyant manner 
for about an hour, and woke, when the eyes, which had been 
fast closed all the time, opened. 


Wilton, 1845. LAVINIA JONES. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


OPINIONS ON THE CRITIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—Allow me to add my humble testimony to the utility 
and merits of THe Critic. I believe there is not a bookseller 
or librarian to whom it would not prove a valuable assistance, 
not only from its able critiques, but from the valuable trade 
information contained in its pages. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Chertsey Library, Jan. 9, 1846. C. WETTON. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—I feel much pleasure in stating that Tue Critic is a 
very useful work, and is much sought for in this place by parties 
in search of new works, who give it as their opinion that it is an 
excellent journal, and fully adapted for that kind of thing which 
it is intended, namely a guide for the reading public. 

As a librarian I willingly give my experience. The working 
classes are my best patrons; if it was not for them I should do 
badly. My charges are two-pence per volume for new or popular 
works, and one penny per volume for old books ; one week allowed 
for reading each book. This arrangement I find answer very well, 
for readers who are at work all day cannot well get through more 
than one volume in less than one week; those who can I make no 
alteration with. If a bookis returned the same day, I make the 
same charge; the seven days allowed of course is at the option of 
the reader. The charge per volume is paid upon taking the book 
from the library. The kind of books called for mostly are Eugene 
Sue’s writings, G. W. M. Reynolds’s, and the cheap publications 
by Lloyd, of newspaper notoriety. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Hartlepool, Dec. 24, 1845. ALFRED Moore. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—I embrace this opportunity to add my testimony to the 
many you have already received of the value of THe CRITIC as 
an able, impartial, and interesting guide to its readers in the 
choice of books. Many of my customers read it with pleasure, 
and place reliance in its recommendations. 
Alnwick, I an, Sir, Yours, &c. 
Jan. 13, 1846. Jos. GRAHAM, Bookseller. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CENSORSHIP IN AUSTRIA.—Some time ago, as our readers 
may remember, a body of the most distinguished amongst the 
literary and scientific men in the Austrian states, with the Vene- 
tian patriarch at their head, memorialized the Emperor against 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Austrian censors, and petitioned 
for a remedy. The monarch consulted the Academical Senate 
of the University of Vienna; and an ordinance has just made 
its appearance, in acquiescence with the demand, establishing a 
high court of censorship, like that of Prussia, for the review of all 
decisions of the various censors which shall be appealed against. 
—Athenaum. 
THe Douxke or BEAvUFOoRT’s MUNIMENTS.—We learn with 
— that one of the results of the movement of the Archzo- 
logical Association, and its auspicious acquisition of the above 








noble duke as a patron for it next annual meeting in Gloucester, 
has been a productive plunge into the muniment-chest of his 
illustrious and ancient family, where, among many papers of 
high historical interest, have been found a number of manu- 
scripts, &c. belonging to the famed Marquis of Worcester, author 
of the Century of Inventions. One long memorial to the king, 
in petitioning for a patent, describes a number of the marquis’s 
scientific discoveries, and certainly shews that the condensation 
of water, and the employment of that element as a mechanical 
force (if it does not indicate that the principles of the steam- 
engine were understood in the same light) were well known to 
this extraordinary individual, so much in advance of the age in 
which he lived. 

Tue Late A. W. Scuiecer.—A letter from Bonn states 
that all the manuscripts and the most valuable printed books of 
the late A.W. Schlegel, including his works in Asiatic languages, 
or concerning those tongues, edited for the most paft in British 
India, the rare books, and those containing his marginal notes, 
have been presented by his heirs to the Prussian government, 
which has divided them between the royal library of Berlin and 
those of the universities of that city and of Bonn. The remaining 
portion of his library, consisting of about 1,600 volumes, chiefly 
pamphlets, has just been publicly sold at Bonn, producing about 
8,000 dollars, as all fetched very high prices. A great many of 
the purchasers were English. 

In a letter to Galignani’s Messenger, signed ‘‘ C. Okey,’’ the 
writer (who calls himself a half-brother of Colonel Gurwood) 
mentions a serious wound which the colonel ‘‘ received in the 
head at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, in which he led the for- 
lorn hope. How much this has from time to time affected him, 
is known to some of his friends,-and particularly to Sir Robert 
Chermside, late surgeon of the 10th Hussars, in which my bro- 
ther served for many years. On account of his wound, he was 
obliged to abstain from wine for many years. To the last he had 
a habit of throwing back his head, and the expression of his fea- 
tures shewed that he was sometimes in great pain.” 

The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, on his sixty-eighth 
birthday, has conferred the title of baron on the illustrious che- 
mist Liebig. 

INTERESTING NATIONAL LITERATURE. — The letters of 
Bishop Atterbury, from the originals in the Stuart Papers, pre- 
served at Windsor Castle, are, by her Majesty’s gracious permis- 
sion, about to be published; indeed, they are now in the press. 
They will be followed by those of James himself, Lord Boling- 
broke, the Duke of Berwick, Lord Mar, and others. These pub- 
lications will be welcomed by the literary world as a valuable and 
interesting contribution to the history of this country. It is to 
be expected that they will throw light on many of our domestic 
transactions, the motives of which have hitherto baffled the re- 
searches of our historians. 

A number of gentlemen met last Saturday for the purpose of 
presenting Dr. JouN RYAN, of the Polytechnic Institution, with 
a silver vase and signet ring, in testimony of their regard for 
that gentleman’s private and public character. The vase, which 
is most elegantly chased, is appropriately surmounted with the 
head of the Goddess of Wisdom ; it was designed and manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Storr and Mortimer, New Bond-street, and is 
creditable to their taste and judgment. The signet ring has been 
exceedingly well engraved by Mr. Gifford of the Polytechnic. 





REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Jan. 10 to Jan. 17. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 

A Register lies at Tuk CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of THE CRITIC, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Turk Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 





Anglo-Indian and Colonial Almanac for 1846, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd.— 
— * Virgin Saints, by a Priest of the Church of England, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cl. 

Baptist Reporter, 1845, 8vo. 5s. half-bound.—Brown on Scarlatina, post 
8vo. 4s. cl.—Butterton’s (Rev. G. A.) Parochial Sermons, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cl.—Bonar’s (Rev.) Night of Weeping; or, Words for the Sufferin 
Family of God, 18mo. 2s. cl.—British Imperial Calendar for 1846, 
12mo. 5s. red sheep.—Blacklock’s (A.) Treatise on Sheep, new edit. 
18mo. 3s. cl. 

Clairbois’ Elements of Naval Architecture, translated by Capt. J. N. 
Strange, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Ciceronis Orationes Selectze, edidit G. Ferguson, 
M.A. 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Disruption, a Tale of Recent Times, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Dunn’s (J.) His- 

tory of the Oregon Territory, 2nd edit, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl,_—Dahlmann’s 
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(Prof.) Life of Herodotus, post 8vo. 5s. bds.—Druidess (The), a Tale of 
the Fourteenth Century, translated from the German, square, 4s. 6d. cl. 
—Debrett’s Genealogical Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland, re- 
vised, , and continued, by Henry Collen, esq. new edit. 1846, 
Svo. 11. 10s. hf-bd. ‘ 

Eden’s (Rev. R.) Churchman’s Theological Dictionary, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
45s. cl.—Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar, new edit. 12mo* 3s. 6d. cl. 

Fausset’s Terence, with English Notes, 12mo. 5s. sheep.— Faith of 
Catholics, compiled by Barrington and Kirk, 3rd edit. revised by 
Waterworth, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Fitche’s Destination of Man, 
— by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, royal 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. (Catholic 

ries, ) 

Gaskin’s European Geography, new edition, (10th thousand) 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
cl.—Geography Simplified, &c. &c. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Gutch’s Literary and 
Scientific Register for 1846, 3s. 6d. roan tuck. 

Hamilton’s (Rev. James) Mount of Olives, and other Lectures on Prayer, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Hamilton’s (Rev. J.) Life in Earnest, 25th edit. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Howitt’s (Mrs.) Wonderful Stories for Children, 
trans. fronDanish, square 16mo. 4s. 6d. cl.— Howitt’s (R.) Gypsy King, 
and other Poems, 2nd edit. with additions, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Hood’s (Tho- 
mas) Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth.—Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory of England, 5th edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. bds. 

King’s (R.) Covenanters in the North, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Keats’s (John) 
Poetical Works, 24mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Key to Arnold’s Latin Prose 
ee tae 8vo. 5s. cl.—Key to Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, 

0. 5s. cl. 

Murray’s (Capt.A.) Memoir of Admiral Sir P. Durham, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

London Medical Directory for 1846, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Light in the 
Dwelling ; or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels, by the author of ‘‘ Peep 
of Day,’’ &c. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Lyons’s (J. C.) Science of Phrenology, as 
Applicable to Education, Friendship, Love, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Murray’s Colonial and Home Library, Vol. XVI. ‘‘ Borrows’ Gipsies in 
Spain,’’ crown 8vo. 6s. cl.—Memoir of Mrs. Little, of Glasgow, 8th 
edit. royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Memorial Sketches, by Maria Denoon 
Peddie, fc. 8vo. 2s. cl.—Martineau’s (Miss) Life in the Sick-Room, 
crown 8yo. 5s. cl.—Margaret Catchpole, by Rev. R. Cobbold, 3rd edit. 

jost 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Murchison’s Geology of Russia and the Ural 
a with views, col. maps, sections, plates, &c. 2 vols. royal 4to. 
- 8s. cl. 

Preston on School Education for the Nineteenth Century, crown 8vo. 2s. 
cl.—Paley’s (F. A., M.A.) ZEschyli Orestea, Agamemnon, Choephori, 
Eumenides, 8yo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Pulpit, Sermons by Eminent Living 
Ministers, Vol. XLVIII. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Poetry of Music, 32mo. 
1s. 6d. cl.—Pryings of a Postman, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— Payne’s Studies 
in English Poetry, fc. 8vo. 6s. bd.—Payne’s Select Poetry for,Children, 
18mo. 3s. cl. 

Ranking’s (Dr.) Half-Yearly Abstract, Medical Science, Vol. II. post 
8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Rodwell’s (G. H.) Hand-Book for the Guitar, 8vo. Is. 
swd.—Roscoe’s Novels and Romances, Vol. I. ‘‘ The Widow’s Walk,”’ 
8vo. 2s. extra bds. 

Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect, with Remarks and Glossary, 
post 8vo. 4s. cl.— Susan Hopley ; or, the Adventures of a Maid-Servant, 
royal 8vo. 3s.6d. cl.—Stisted’s (Mrs.) Letters from the Byeways of 
Italy, with Illustrations, by Col. Stisted, 8vo. 18s. cl.—Sacred Verses, 
with Pictures, Part III. 3s. sheets.—Sunday School Magazine for 1845, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Sinnett’s (Mrs. Percy) Hunters and Fishers ; or, 
Sketches of Primitive Races in the Land beyond the Sea, sq. 16mo. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Sinnett’s (Mr. Percy) Story about a Christmas in the Seven- 
teenth Century, sq.16mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—School and College Virgil, Eneids 
VII. to XII. with English Notes, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Timpson’s (Rev. T.) British Female Biography, Select Memoirs of Pious 
=a 12mo. 6s. cl.—Tytler’s Tales of Many Lands, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 

el. 

Waddington’s Emmaus ; or, Communion with the Saviour at Eventide, 
fe. 4s. cl.— Wink’s Children’s Magazine for 1845, 32mo. 1s. 6d. hf.-bd. 

_— Walton on Differential Calculus, 8vo. 10s. 6d. el. 

y as —— Pocket Guide, or Introduction to Study of Music 

mo, 6d. sd. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue CrirTic, stating prices. 

The numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine (unbound) from July 1834 
to Dec. 1845 inclusive. 

Boys’ Exposition of the New Testament. 

Dr. O’Brien’s Sermons on Justification, 8vo. Dublin, 1833. 

Manton’s Sermons on Christ’s Temptation and Transfiguration, 1685. 

Dr. Moberly’s Sermons on the Great Forty Days between the Resur- 
rection and Ascension, 8vo. 

The Atonement, and the Doctrines connected with it, by the Rev. Mr. 

ted from F 


Blakelock. 
D ages from the Book of Acts, by Dr. 
Henry Thompson, of Penrith, 1822. 


ses 
. The Veracity of the Gospel and Acts, argued from Undesigned .Coin- 
cidences, by J. J. Blunt, 1828. 
Arnold’s Commentary on the Book of Wisdom, folio, 1744. 
Dr. W. Wake’s Sermons and Discourses, 1690. 
Worthington’s (Hugh) Di . gelical and Practical, 1783. 
Wathenlaus (Dr.) Eight Sermons at Mozers, 1720. 


J, Pp, 














GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


A FALSE QuantTITY.—Lord North, the celebrated minister, 
piqued himself on his classical knowledge. On the memorable 
debate on economical reform, Edmund Burke used the Latin 
proverb, ‘* Magnum vectigal est parsimonia,”’ pronouncing, how- 
ever, the second word as vectigal. Lord North, in a low tone, 
remarked the error; but Burke, with admirable presence of 


mind, turning to the interrupter said, ‘‘The noble Lord hints 
that I have erred in the quantity of a principal word in my quota- 
tion. I rejoice at it. It gives me an opportunity of repeati 
the inestimable adage, ‘ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.’ ’’ 
MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS.—To the memory of John 
Rogers, the only son of John Rogers, esq. of the Moot Place, 
Gloucestershire, the following beautiful epitaph is incribed :— 


Of gentle blood, his parents’ only treasure— 

Their lasting sorrow, and their vanish’d pleasure— 
Adorn’d with features, virtues, wit, and grace, 

A large provision for so short a race : 

More moderate gifts might have prolong’d his date, 
Too early fitted for a better state ; 

But knowing heaven his home, to shun delay 

He leap’d o’er age, and took the shortest way. 


The family of Rogers was a very eminent one in Gloucestershire, 
and a branch still exists in that county seated at Dowdeswell, 
near Cheltenham. 

Sir Shilston Calmady was killed at the siege of Ford House 
during the civil wars. His widow Honora (the daughter of 
Edward Fortescue, esq. of Fallapit, and previously to her second 
marriage, relict of Sir H. Prideaux) survived for some years, 
and dying in 1663, was buried in Brideston Church, Devon, 
where this curious inscription is to be seen on her tomb :— 


Eight living branches still are springing found, 
Though here the root lies dead within the ground. 
Two husbands in their tombs divided lie, 

Who both did in the bed of honour die ; 

But now the king of terrors, oh, unjust! 

At length has laid their Honor in the dust, 

Till that which here is in dishonour sown 

Be raisedin Honor to a glorious throne. 


From this lady’s marriage with Sir Shilston Calmady derives the 
present family of Calmady of Langdon, Devon. 

In East Hornden church, were several monuments of the 
Tyrrells, and in the south chapel may still be seen a gravestone 
with this inscription to the stanch royalist Sir John Tyrrell :— 


En’ avrov 
Semel decimatus 
Bis carceratus 
Ter sequestratus, 
Tacet quoties spoliatus, 
Hic jacet inhumatus, 
JOHANNES TYRRELL, 
Eques auratus. 
Obiit die Martis, Aprilis 30. A. Dom. 1675, AEt. 82. 

O_tp Horse.—The Bath Journal vouches for a horse in the 
possession of Mr. Jesse Hill, of Chedder, and doing daily work 
in harness, being fifty years of age. 

DROLL ADVERTISEMENTS.—There are two in this week’s 
Times of a laughable description: one advertises for an answer 
from T. S. if ‘ still in England, or elsewhere;’’ and the other 
offers the sale of ‘‘ a donkey that has been kept at a gentlemen’s 
seat for three years, carrying his little family, and having a 
handsome foal on January 1, 1846,’’ just as if they were all of 
one breed—a donkey family affair ! 








In Six small Volumes, sewed, price Six Shillings, and bound in cloth, 
Nine Shillings, 

ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATESMEN who 

FLOURISHED in the TIME of GEORGE III, 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. 
*,* This work is also elegantly bound, gilt edges, in Three Volumes, 
Price Nine Shillings. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





INDISPENSABLE TO ALL PERSONS SPECULATING IN 
RAILWAYS. 


_ Just published, 
HE Second Edition of the JOINT STOCK COM- 
PANIES ACTS, with Notes, Forms, full instructions, and copious 
Index, By Wm. PATERSON, wd Barrister-at-law. 
ice 5s. bds. 


Price 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Just published, and to be had 

OR NOTHING.—A PAMPHLET on NERVOUS 
or MIND COMPLAINTS, with Cases and Testimonials. The 
nervous are invited to send to the Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, 18, 
Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, for a small pamphlet on his new and 
most successful Treatment of Nervous or Mind Complaints, by which he 
cures those diseases as certainly.as water quenches thirst.—At home from 

eleven tothree. Means of cure sent toall parts, 





N.B, One stamp inclosed will frank the pamphlet. 
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Just published, : : 
PE, SMALL DEBTS ACT, with Introduction, 
Notes, and copious Index. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. bds. . 
The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the SESSION 8 and 9 Vict. 
with Introduction, Notes, Forms, and an Index. By GeorGe S. ALL- 
Nutt, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 3s. boards. 
The Fourth Edition of 
The REGISTRATION of ELECTORS ACTS, incorporating the 
Reform Acts, with Introduction, Index, and Notes of all the Cases De- 
cided on Appeal to the Common Pleas. By Epwarp W. Cox, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 5s. boards. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 





ANOTHER CURE OF COUGH, AND COMPLETE RESTORATION 
OF VOICE BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Jan. 9, 1845. 

Sir,—Having been cured of a most obstinate hoarseness and cough 
(which for a considerable time totally deprived me of my voice) by means 
of Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, and having spent pounds in seeking relief, 
but all to no purpose, I scarcely know how to express my gratitude for 
the surprising and sudden change they have wrought upon me. I feel 
the least I can do is to assure you it will give me unfeigned pleasure to 
satisfy any one who favours me with a call as to the wonderful efficacy of 
these Wafers. (Signed) J. MEMELL, 

No.7, Alicia-street, Sculcoats, Hull. 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of 
asthmas, consumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breathand 
lungs. To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as 
in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power and 
flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. 
2s. 9d. and 11s. per box; or sent free by post for 1s. 3d., 3s. or 11s. 6d. 
by DA SILVA and CO. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all 
medicine vendors. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
R. DINNEFORD’S MEDICINE DIRECTORY. 


Containing Instructions for the Preparation and Use of FamiLy 
Mepicines. This Work is intended to impart Information to those 
who make their own preparations for Medicine, the Toilet, or General 
Domestic Use; andis particularly adapted for the Clergy, Ladies, and 
the Heads of Families, who benevolently supply the Poor with Medicine, 
in the absence of Professional Assistance. 

“This is an exceedingly useful work, and one that should be in the 
hands of every parent or guardian. It contains a full exposition of the 
properties of all medicines in general use, together with a variety of 
recipes for the diet. of invalids, the toilet, &c. which must have 
ost the author much laborious study, and which is here compressed 
into a small compass, and rendered familiar to the meanest capacity.’’— 
The Patrician. 

**We recommend this little book as a useful guide in all domestic 
circles. The information it contains is likely to be extremely useful, 
being adapted to the comprehension of the most unlearned in this de- 
partment of knowledge. To Mothers, especially, the Advice and Recipes 
it contains are most important. Its convenient form and low price give 
it also an advantage over the many ponderous and perplexing works on 
the same subject.”’—Church and State Gazette. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Dinneford, 172, Bond-street. 


ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 
(Registered Provisionally.) 
Estimated Capital for the Metropolis, 1,500,000/. 
Capital to be first raised, 300,000/. in 15,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Deposit 17. per Share. 


. PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
William Ayrton, esq. 39, Dorset square 
William James Baily, esq. Shenley House, Stony Stratford 
Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 
ae Se. Cox, esq. 1, Torrington square, and 3, Crown office row, 

‘emple 

H. P. Fuller, esq. 112, Piccadilly 
W. A. Guy, esq. M.D. Professor of King’s College, 15, Bloomsbury 

square 
Sena Edward Hall, esq. 22, Paddington green 
Rev. Frank Hewson, Southall, Middlesex 
John Hogg, esq. 71, Gower street 
Thomas Hodgkin, esq. M.D. 9, Brook street, Hanover square 
Charles Jopling, esq. 4, Pelham crescent, Brompton 
R. M. Jacques, esq. Easby Abbey, Richmond, Yorkshire 
F. J. Kelsey, esq. Westhavington, Devizes 
John Le Cappelan, esq. 45, Edwardes square, Kensington 
James Edward Mathew, esq. Churci Cottage, De Beauvoir square 
John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace, New road 
J. J. Mechi, esq. Leadenhall-street 
F. G. P. Neison, esq. 25, Pall mall 
G. H. Pinckard, esq. 78, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury square 
The Hon. Capt. Plunkett, R.N. Travellers’ Club, Pall mall 
Thomas Ottery Rayner, esq. M.D. F.S.A. St. Matthew’s place, Hackney 
James Reid, esq. M.D. 10, Bloomsbury square 
William Shaw, esq. 346, Strand 
Francis Sherborn, esq. East Bedfont, Middlesex 
Robert William Sievier, esq. 12, Henrietta street, Cavendish square 
Henry Scott Turner, esq. 57, Jermyn street, St. James’s 
Christopher Thomas Tower, esq. Weald Hall, Brentwood, Essex 
J.C. Blair Warren, esq. Horkesley Hall, Colchester, Essex 
John Willmott, esq. Isleworth 

ProsecTor.—John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace. 


ConSULTING AGRICULTURAL CuEMIST.—Professor Brande, F.R.S, 
Royal Mint, Tower. 
CONSULTING AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER.—James Smith, esq. of 
ston, 13, Queen square, Westminster. 
ENGINEER.—Wm. C, Mylne, esq. F.R.S. New River Head. 
Arcairect.—Charles Fowler, esq. 1, Gordon square. 
So.icitors.—Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith, 5, Berners-street. 

SecreTary.—John James Moore, esq. 3, Queen square, Bloomsbury. 

The object of this Company is to supply (at a quarter of the cost of 
stable or farm-yard manure) the sewage water of the metropolis to the 
surrounding country as manure, by hanical means, similar to those 
employed by the water companies. 

A careful and moderate calculation has been made of the annual outlay 
and income, from which it can confidently be stated that the undertaking 
will realize a net profit of at least 15 per cent. 

The Plans, Sections, and Books of Reference, in accordance with the 
Standing Orders, have been deposited, and the proper notices given, so 
that.the Company is now prepared to go to Parliament for an Act of In- 
corporation, which will limit the responsibility of the Shareholders to 
the of their shares. 








Slee PATRICIAN, a Weekly Newspaper, price 6d. 
Edited by 
JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Peerage and Baronetage,’’ &c. 


The title of ‘‘ The Patrician ’’ bespeaks its peculiar characteristic. A 
journal, unbiassed by party and unruffled by politics, devoted chiefly to 
the Upper Classes of society, has long been deemed a desideratum, but 
has not been, until now, even attempted. The production of such a jour- 
nal, emphatically a Gentleman’s Newspaper, which may be admitted, 
without doubt or apprehension,into every house and mansion of the em- 

ire, is the object of the proprietors of ‘‘ The Patrician ;’’ and this they 
ve no fear of being able to accomplish. 

‘* The Patrician,” printed on fine paper, with the best type, is pub- 
lished every Saturday, at the Office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
and contains, in addition to all the News of the Week, domestic and 
foreign, a series of original papers illustrative of History, Genealogy, and 
Antiquities, 

Amongst which have already appeared the following :— 
1, The Castles and Mansions of Great Britain and Ireland—Wentworth 
Castle, Audley End, Hatfield House, Wilton House. 
Celebrated Peerage Causes—The Banbury Peerage, Percy, the 
Trunkmaker; the Earldom of Huntingdon. 
The Clubs of London, from the time of Ben Jonson. 
Travelling, Past and Present—The High Road and the Rail Road. 
The G logist—D. day Book, Monastic Records, Parish Re- 
gister, Fleet Marriages, Heralds Visitations, &c. 
Hints on Heraldry—Right to Arms, Marshalling of Quarterings, 
Anecdotes of the Peerage. 
Who is an Esquire? 
. Fragments of. Family History. 
The Fashions of our A tors. 
Collectanea, 
. Literary Reviews. 
Theatrical and Musical Criticism. 
&e. &e. &e. 
Office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


The article ‘‘ Who is an Esquire ?’’ is reprinted in a separate form, 
with additions, and may be had, price Is. or post-free, Is. 4d. 














An early allotment of shares will be made. 

Applications for shares and prospectuses to be made in the usual 
form, addressed to the Provisional Committee of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company, and also for prospectuses and pamphlets, 
containing full particulars, at Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith’s, 5, 
Berners-street. 








CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


The present season is hallowed by one of the most delightful offices of 
friendship and affection ; the interchange of gifts as remembrances of the 
donors, and tokens of their esteem for the receivers. The most appro- 
priate present becomes the first subject of consideration ; a merely useful 
one can afford no evidence of taste, while a present possessing no claims 
to utility shews a want of judgment. To combine these requisites, a more 
fitting souvenir cannot be suggested than 


ROWLAND’S TOILET ARTICLES, 
THE 


MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, & ODONTO, 


each of infallible attributes. In creating and sustaining luxuriant silken 
tresses, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally ap- 
preciated; ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is a preparation of unparalleled 
efficacy in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion ; and ROW- 
LAND’s ODONTO, or Peart DentIFRICce, is invaluable for its beauti- 
fying and preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 

The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, and the 
several Sovereigns of Europe, together with the beauties which adorn 
the circles of princely and regal magnificence, and the confirmation by 
experience of the infallible efficacy of these creative renovating specifics, 
have characterized them with perfection, and given them a celebrity un- 
paralleled. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


G2 See that the word “ ROWLAND’S” is on the wrapper of each 
article, 
Sold by the Proprietors at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers, 
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THE CRITIC. 











UST OPENED, at the Panorama Royal, Leicester- 
square, a VIEW of the ancient and historically interesting CITY 
of ROUEN; comprising the river Seine and its magnificent quays, the 
two bridges, Mount St. Catharine, Suburbs of St. Lever, the Statue of 
Corneille, and all the principal objects of this picturesque locality. The 
views of Nanking, with its unrivalled Porcelain Tower, and Athens, 
which is universally acknowledged by the press to be a complete triumph 
in the panoramic art, &c. are also now open. 


O STATIONERS, PRINTERS, and FANCY 
BOX MAKERS,—Several JOB LOTS on SALE, at 110, Bunhill- 
row, Finsbnry. 


TATIONERY and PRINT BUSINESS for SALE. 
—A first-rate opportunity for purchasing, on easy terms, one of the 
best RETAIL STATIONERY med PRINT ESTABLISHMENTS out 
of London now offers. 
Apply by letter to Messrs. Rock, Brothers, and Payne, 11, Wallbrook ; 
or Mr. Robert Cole, Solicitor, 14, Tokenhouse-yard, London. 


O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, a first-rate CONCERN in the city, established 
more than half a century. Coming in 5,000/. 
Apply by letter to H. H. Duncomb, Lyon’s-inn, Strand. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT in a_ Bookselling 


Establishment in a provincial town. A young person of good 
address, who can be well recommended, and is willing to make himself 
generally useful, will be treated with on applying to Messrs. Wemys 
and Lorck, Charles-street, Hatton-garden, personally or by letter. 


VERY BODY’S PENS.—Boys could Write as well 

as Men, if they used WILLIS’ FINE PEN and SPRING HOLDER, 
~—— to all kinds of penmanship. The fac-simile of the natural quill 
is the general favourite with the Clergy, the Legal Profession, and with 
Merchants, Bankers, and their Assistants. 

Sold in cases, containing 100 Pens and 12 Spring Holders, 2s. 6d. or 
100 Pens, 1s. 6d. These Pens last longer than any other if used with 
the Spring Holder. 

‘The name and address on Pen and Holder, Willis, 8, Newgate-street, 
and 36, Throgmorton-street. 























PERCY ST. JOHN’S INDIAN TALES. 
This day, price 3s. 6d. uniform with ‘‘Trapper’s Bride,’’ 
HE ENCHANTED ROCK ; a Comanche Legend. 
By PERCY B.ST. JOHN. 
“The writing is fully equal to that of the first volume, while the matter 
is superior.’’—Spectator. 


__ ‘In style so simple, and yet so fresh, truthful, and picturesque, that 
it — the reader along with an irresistible charm,’’— Weekly Dis- 
patch, 
“Both volumes are admirably adapted for the libraries.’’—Weekly 
Newspaper (L.L.) 
Hayward and Adam, 48, Paternoster-row. 





NEW MORNING NEWSPAPER. 
HE IRON TIMES, containing every information 
which can interest those whose energies and fortunes are devoted 
to the perfecting the Railway communication of the world. 

The SHIPPING TIMES, devoted to the promotion of the welfare of 
the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 

_ The COMMERCIAL TIMES will be the text and manual of the Bri- 
tish hant—a ismatic chroni a journal of imports, exports, 
their prices, and stocks in hand. 

The TRADERS’ TIMES will comprise all the information usually 
contained in the prices current, with additional matter peculiar to this 
paper. 

The LITERARY TIMES will be au courant not only to the periodi- 
cal, but the permanent aad classical literature of the age. The reviews 
will be impartial, and not maudlin. 

The POLITICAL TIMES will contain all the political news of the 
day. Its influence will be devoted to the prom vtion of the real and tan- 
gible interests of the country, avoiding theoretical disquisitions on un- 
attainable objects and party squabbles. 

The NEWS TIMES.—The same fulness and accuracy which have dis- 
tinguished the reports of the IRON TIMES on matters relating to 
Railways, will be extended to general news. The IRON TIMES will 
be the journal of the domestic circle, as well as that of the counting-house 
and the bureau. 

_ The SPORTING TIMES, in which all Sporting matters will be treated 
in a novel and spirited manner, so as to render them highly interesting to 
the lovers of the Turf and the admirers of British manly sports. The 
whole combined will form 
THE I40N TIMES, 
Twice the size of The Times.— Price Sixpence. 

Every department being separately conducted by gentlemen of the 
most distinguished talent in each; and no pains or expense will be sp’ 
in making the Inon Times the Journal of the Age. 

As the intention of the great body of mercantile advertisers to support 
the Inon Times, as a geuveral Morning Newspaper has been communi- 
cated to its proprietors, they feel it incumbent on them to place those who 





HE SURPLICE; a Journal of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. Published every Saturday in time for Post, price 6d. 
The SURPLICE of Jan. 10th contains :— 
1. Church Architecture—St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester. 
2. Ecclesiastical Law—The Stone Altar Case. 
3. Classical Literature—Examination Papers Examined, No 3, Epi- 
taph: Idem Greece, &c. 

The Ordinations—A full List of the Result of all the Ordinations. 

. Ecclesiastical Intelligence, 

University Intelligence. 

Notes on the Calendar—Act of Convocation, A.D. 1536, for Abrogat- 
ing certain Holydays. 

Our Leader. 

Notes by a Layman—I. Conversation. II. Private Judgment. 

. Births, Marriages, and Deaths of the Clergy. 

Correspondence—Charge of the Bishop of Worcester. 

Ecclesiastical Biography—Cardinal Wolsey. 

Charge delivered at the Ordination at Worcester by the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. 

Address from the Clergy of his Diocese to the Bishop of Ripon, with 
his Lordship’s Reply. 

Report of the Commissioners for Building New Churches. 

Leaves of Life: a Moral Tale inculcating Church of England Prin- 
ciples, Chapter VII. 

17. The Order of the Communion, A.D. 1547. 

18. Injunctions of Archbishop Cranmer (A.D. 1549). 

Contents of the First Six Numbers. 

Cuurcn ARCHITECTURE AND Decoration. — Earliest Christian 
Churches ; The Round Churches of Constantine, The Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem; The Basilica; Camberwell Church and Parish, illus- 
trated with two cuts; The Origin of Baptisteries and Fonts; The 
Fonts at Walsingham and Chislehurst, illustrated with two cuts; Early 
British Stone Churches of a cruciform ee ; St. Martin’s, Canterbury, 
and St. Mary in the Castle, Dover, probably the oldest Church in Bri- 
tain, illustrated with three cuts; Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons by St. 
Augustine, and of the Islands by St. Columba; Deplorable state of 
Spiritual Destitution in Iona; Ecclesiastical Edifices of Iona, illus- 
trated with two cuts; Saxon Stone Churches; St. Andrew’s, Hexham, 
Weremouth and Jarrow; Early Norman E iastical Architecture : 
St. Peter’s, Northampton, illustrated with three cuts; Effect of the 
Crusades, Knights Templars and Hospitallers; Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Cambridge, Little Maplestead Church, St. Mary’s in the 
Temple, and St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, illustrated with three 
cuts. 

Ecc.estasTicat Law.—Reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts, the Bill 
of last Session; Recent Proceedings in the Court of Arches ; Usurpa- 
tion of Episcopal Jurisdiction; The Stone-Altar Case ; Proceedings in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, reported for The Surplice. 

EccLesiaSTICAL History AND BioGRapHy.—Letter of St. Irenzeus on 
the Persecutions of the Primitive Christians of Vienne and Lyons; 
Account of St. Irenzeus, and Value of Tradition; Letter of St. Cyprian 
to the People of Thibaris, on the Persecution by Decius; Life of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, from Documentary Sources. 


EccLesiAsSTicaL INTELLIGENCE.—AIl the Ordinations, Consecrations, 
&c. of the last six weeks of the year 1845; Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths of the Clergy; Proceedings in the Law Courts in matters Ec- 
clesiastical; Preferments, Appointments, and Vacancies in the Church, 
&e, &c. 

Lirurcicat Literaturse.—I. Unpublished Letter of Melancthon on 
the Adiaphora of the Church, in reply to the Consistory of Hamburgh, 
in Latin and English. II. The Articles of the Church, published by 
command of King Edward VI. anno 1553. III. Injunctions given by 
the most excellent Prince, Edward VI. to all and singular his loving 
subjects, as well Clergy as Laity. One of the series of these curious 
and rare tracts, both published and unpublished, connected with the 
Liturgy of the Anglo-Catholic Church, is given with every number of 
The Surplice, to obtain which in their original editions, would take 
many hundred pounds. 

Cuurcu Pouity AnD DiscipLing.—Obedience in Matters Spiritual ; 
Authority of the Church ; Christian Almsgiving, &c. &c. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—The Difficulties of the Clergy ; The Church Endow- 
ment Society ; Restoration of Church Property; Voluntary Principle 
Tested; Sale of Pews; Destruction of Royal Monuments; Churches 
for the Poor; The Ordinations of the Church; Evils of the Pew 
System; Bishop of Worcester’s Charge. 

Reviews.—Newman on the Development of Christian Doctrine; Rudge 
on the Legality of the Gown and the Surplice ; The Church Warder ; 
The Charcoal Burners, by Miss Wrench; Pray, Think, Act, and Wis- 
dom; Churton’s Lays of Faith and Loyalty; Collins’s Teacher's 
Companion ; Montgomery’s Letter on the Schisms in Scotland. 


University INTELLIGENCE.—For the last six weeks of the year 1845, 
furnished by resident correspondents at Oxford, Cambridge, Dutham, 
and Dublin. 


CxassicaL LITERATURE AND Critic1sm.—Review of Greek Litera- 
ture, particularly in reference to Euripides and his Editors, during the 
nineteenth Century. The Errors of our present System of University 
Education considered, as regards the danger of over-excitement both 
as to Mind and Body. Public Schools—The W Play, with 

Metrical Version of the Prologue, and humorous Epilogue. 


Mopern Lirerature.—Leaves of Life, a Moral Tale, inculcating 
Church of England Principles, Chap. I. to VI. 
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may adver'ise in their paper on no worse footing as regards cial 
advantage than those persons who seek publicity through the columns of 
The Times. 

It is therefore their intention, at once, to ensure such a circulation 
for the Iron Times as will render it a most advantag ium tor 
all classes of advertisements, by causing it to be distrivuted tur some 
time, and, in the first instance, gratuitously, to every Solicitor whose 
mame appears in the London Directory. 

OFFICE, 112, FLEET-STREET. 














Lonpown: -—Printed by Henry Moree tt Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
ix the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer. at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tae Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on 
Saturday, the 17th day of January, 1846, 





